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Shadows and Straws 


HEN ANATOLE FRANCE recently visited 

Berlin he was greatly impressed with the 

throned goddess of which we present an illus- 
tration as the frontispiece of this issue, and since that 
time the statue has been much discussed and seems to 
have evoked universal admiration. It was acquired 
by the Berlin Museum in 1915, and photographs of it 
were shown in London in 1916. Leading authorities 
in England consider the work to be the most im- 
portant known example of the late Archaic period, 
probably belonging to a date somewhat earlier than 
480 B.C. Monsieur France considered that the statue 
was of the time of Phidias, or even by a member of 
his school, but others prefer to place it in the late 
Archaic period. While the statue seems to have been 
colored,—the natural cuicrs having probably been used 
for the eyes and eyebrows, the lips and the hair,— 
the dress and chair are believed to have been inlaid 
with patterns in bronze. The statue is supposed to 
have been found not in Locri, Greece, as originally 
asserted, but on the site of the Greek Colony of Locri 
in South Italy. Is she Hera or Aphrodite, or Per- 
sephone, or merely a patron goddess of some town? 
Probably her secret will never be known, which 
matters little. Serenely she sits, her smile evoked by 
what memory we know not, perhaps, may one not 
surmise, by the sheer happiness of her secure place in 
Greek art. 


Tue InstiruTE Committee on Education an- 
nounces the forthcoming publication of “The Signifi- 
cance of the Fine Arts,” the work upon which it has 
now been engaged for some two years. The book of 500 
pages, well illustrated, is in two parts, the first de- 
voted entirely to architecture, the four periods being 
covered as follows: Classic, C. Howard Walker; 
Medieval, Ralph Adams Cram; Renaissance, H. Van 
Buren Magonigle; Modern, Paul P. Cret. In part 
two there are the following contributions: Painting, 
Bryson Burroughs; Sculpture, Lorado Taft; Industrial 


Arts, Huger Elliott; Landscape Design, Frederick 
Law Olmsted; City Planning, Edward H. Bennett; 
Music, Thomas Whitney Surette. 

We think it quite safe to say that no more dis- 
tinguished group of artists and writers have here- 
tofore collaborated in so important a piece of work, 
and it is but faint praise to say that they have done 
so not because of the meagre remuneration but through 
a realization of the great value which it is hoped will 
accrue to this most earnest effort of the Institute’s 
Committee. A portion of Mr, Elliott’s chapter on 
the Industrial Arts appears in this issue of the JouRNAL 
and we hope that it will serve to stimulate the ad- 
vance orders for the book now being solicited by the 
Committee. Its members have labored long and well. 
They have given prodigally of their time and have 
privately contributed the rather large fund which made 
the book possible. Certainly we are safe in saying 
that every member of the Institute will not only rejoice 
in the consummation of their enterprise but will accord 
the publication of the book every possible support. 
The advance subscription price is $3.50, and orders 
may be sent to C. C, Zantzinger, Chairman, 112 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Henry Bacon is the third member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects to be awarded the Institute 
Gold Medal. In 1909 it was given to McKim, and 
in 1911 to Post. The first award was to Sir Aston 
Webb in 1906. Then, in 1913, to Jean Louis Pascal, 
and in 1921 to Victor Laloux, both of Paris. Follow- 
ing the usual course of events, the medal will be pre- 
sented to Mr. Bacon at the next Convention of the 
Institute to be held in Washington in 1923. The 
event will be unique in the annals of the Institute, 
for one of its own members will be signally honored, 
perhaps at a function to be held in the Lincoln Me- 
morial itself, but at any rate within sight and sound 
of the national monument designed by the architect who 
will receive the medal. An added significance will 
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derive from the occasion, for the city of Washington 
has long been the scene of many memorable efforts 
on the part of the Institute and its members,—efforts 
put forth toward the accomplishment of that vast civic 
design of which the Lincoln Memorial forms a part. 

As Mr. Litchfield so well said in seconding the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors, when Mr. 
Bacon’s name was put in nomination: “The American 
Institute of Architects cannot add to the glory which 
is Bacon’s, but it will honor itself in honoring him. 
We may not add to his glory, but much to his hap- 
piness. Sweet, indeed, is the heart-felt praise of one’s 
fellow architects; they know, as no one else can, the 
struggles, the disappointments, the infinite pains which 
alone produce success, but for this reason they can 
appreciate, as others cannot, the greatness of a great 
success. Let us, therefore, with love and with grati- 
tude, make to Henry Bacon our highest award in 
token of our appreciation of his wonderful achieve- 
ment.” 


SOMETHING MoRE than a fortnight after the Con- 
vention, another great honor fell to another member 
of the Institute, when Mr. Thomas Hastings received 
from the King of England the Royal Gold Medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Only once 
before, we believe, has the medal been conferred upon 
an American, when it was given to McKim. By a 
coincidence quite unanticipated, Mr. Hastings receives 
the medal at the moment when England is praising, 
almost without stint, the exhibit of the work of Amer- 
ican architects, to which frequent reference has been 
made in these columns. To say that American archi- 
tecture has for the moment eclipsed all else would 
hardly be an exaggeration. Professor C. H. Reilly, 
of the School of Architecture, Liverpool University, 
in opening the American exhibit in Manchester recent- 
ly, paid a most eloquent tribute not only to American 
architects but to the vision of those who paid for 
our buildings and to the people of the United States 
who demanded good building. In expressing the opinion 
that we were as yet hardly to be called a race and 
that our progress in no other art would scarcely war- 
rant the assertion that we were a nation of artists, 
he assigned our remarkable architectural development 
to the coincident development of our architectural 
schools, the methods of our architects and the attitude 
of the public to whom that work appealed. He placed 
architecture as the first of all our achievements, so 
that altogether, Mr. Hastings could not have asked 
for a happier setting for an occasion so memorable. 


WHILE WE ARE on the subject of medals, let it 
not be forgotten that the more modest awards of the 
Institute Medal for excellence of scholarship in the 
architectural schools often carries an exceeding joy 


to the recipient. Recently, in writing to the Institute 
in acknowledgement of the receipt of the medal, one 
of the students said: 


“It may seem commonplace to say it, but the award 
of the Institute medal came to me as a great surprise. 
I had heard, during my course, of its existence, but 
never quite understood for what it was given, but 
least of all did I expect that I should be the fortunate 
recipient. It is an honor which I prize very highly 
indeed and I know that I may confess that to you with- 
out fear of any seeming lack of modesty. The Henry 
Adams book is one I have long wanted to read and 
I am deeply indebted to the Institute for this ad- 
ditional generosity. This encouragement is a great 
stimulus and I can only hope that the future may in 
some measure justify the award.” 


QUITE TRUTHFULLY it might be said, without 
doubt, that those who have to deal with the adminis- 
trative side of the Institute’s affairs find nothing more 
unpleasant than the cases which have to do with what 
is called unprofessional practice. It is really rather 
astonishing, when one stops to think about it, that 
men should be willing to serve, wholly without reward 
and often where their action is apt to leave a trace of 
bitterness behind, in attempting to adjudicate these 
differences of opinion as to what is fair in architectural 
practice. 

Therefore, it is not hard to imagine with what 
pleasure the Executive Committee, at a recent meeting, 
had read to them a letter in which the writer, a mem- 
ber of the Institute, now retired from practice, took 
occasion to point out the following incident as indicat- 
ing that perhaps we heard far too little of the other 
side of the story. Some years ago he had prepared 
plans for a certain type of building which then involved 
some wholly new problems. ‘To these he had given 
great study and had found what was thought to be 
a solution. But the building was not built and the 
plans were laid aside. 

Some years later, in fact quite recently, another 
architect was given the commission to design the 
building. He, too, had been puzzled by the problems 
presented, but a draughtsman, formerly in the employ 
of the architect who first studied the question, had 
offered a solution which had been accepted. Then it 
was that the present architect discovered about the 
previous plans and the first architect. He immediately 
wrote a letter explaining the incident and enclosed 
$500 for the ideas which he had innocently accepted, 
together with an apology. Doubtless the incident is 
not unique and attention is only called to it because it 
is pleasant to remind ourselves that there are architects 
still possessed of that high sense of personal honor 
which once distinguished not only the professions, 
but trade and commerce as well. G BW. 
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CuHapter III. 
And Then Came Spring! 


HE beauty of winter was fading as the thaws 

began their work, patches of bare ground appear- 

ing here and there, patches of deep snow re- 
maining in the gullies, and remnants of drifts lying 
here and there. Each day the scene became more 
desolate; mud and slush were everywhere. But our 
youngster was not downhearted. Any kind of weather 
suited him, or rather he suited himself to any kind of 
weather, for he was adaptable by nature,—which 
meant in this case abundant glowing health. 

The hounds of spring may have been on winter’s 
traces; he knew nothing about that. His immediate 
interests lay in the rivulets which emerged at the 
lower end of the gully drifts. He wished to know 
just where these rivulets started. So he shoveled off 
the snow and broke off the underlying decaying ice 
until the desired point of information was reached. 
Then he would go immediately to another drift, and 
operate on that to see if the result tallied with the 
first. This work completely absorbed him. It gave 
him new and exciting sensations, physical and mental. 
Then, too, he would tramp over the sodden stubble of 
the fields, and plow along the muddy roads. He 
would hunt about eagerly to find by actual test which 
places were the soggiest, and just where the mud was 
deepest and stickiest, “Then came rains upon rains. 
The snow vanished. The earth and all upon it 
was bare. The child took all this for granted. 

He did not know, he did not even suspect, because of 
the city life he had led, that out of this commonplace 
bare earth—indeed now actually hidden within it as 
a mystery—was to arise a spectacle of entrancing 
beauty, The rains became showers, occasionally 
sparkling in the sunshine. The winds became mild 
breezes. ‘There settled over all a calm, a peace, an 
atmospheric sense that caressed and encouraged. And 
thus came spring. The grass appeared as a delicate 
deepening influence of green. Did not our boy soon 
find the earliest pussy-willows, the first crocuses in 
the garden? Did he not note the delicate filigree ap- 
pearing as a mist on tree and shrub, and the tiny wild 
plants peeping through the damp leaves of autumn in 
his favorite woods? Did he not really see things 
moving? Was not the filigree becoming denser and 
more colorful? Was not the grass actually growing, 
and the tiny plants rising higher? Was not the gar- 
den becoming a stirring thing like the rest? ‘The out- 
burst of bloom upon peach tree, cherry and plum, 
evoked an equal outburst of ecstasy and acclaim, an 
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equal joy of living. Was not something moving, were 
not all things moving as in a parade, a pageant? Was 
not the sunshine warm and glowing? Had not the 
splendor come upon him as upon one unprepared? 
He heard the murmur of honey-bees, saw them bur- 
rowing into flowers, fussily seeking something and 
then away; and the deep droning of the bumble-bee, 
the chirping of many insects, the croaking of crows, as 
in a flock so black, they flew heavily by now and then; 
and the varied songs of many birds; riotously shaping, 
all, on one great tune with bees, insects, flowers and 
trees. Were not things moving? Was not something 
moving with great power? Was there to be no end 
to the sweet, clamorous joy of all living things, him- 
self the center of all? Could he stand it any longer? 
An interlude! Then of a sudden the apple orchards 
sang aloud! What made them thus burst forth? 
Was it that same power, silent amidst the clamor? 
Was it a something serene, sweet, loving, caressing 
that seemed to awaken, to persuade, to urge; yea, to 
lure on to frenzy, to utmost exaltation, himself and 
the world about him, the new, the marvelous world 
of springtime in the open—a world that became a part 
of this child that went forth every day, a world be- 
fitting him and destined to abide with him through all 
his days? Oh, how glorious were the orchards in full 
bloom! What mountains of blossoms! What wide- 
flung spread of enravishing splendor! The child be- 
came overstrung. Yet his heart found relief from 
suffocation in his running about, his loud shouts of 
glorification and of awe, his innumerable running- 
returns to the house to say breathlessly, “(Come Grand- 
mama! Come See! Come See!” He wished to share 
his joy with all. These wonder-orchards were his, the 
fields, the woods, the birds were his; the sky, the sun, 
the clouds were his; they were all his friends, and to 
this beauteous world he gave himself without a thought 
—without reserve. For how could he know that “All 
mankind being born in sin, are by nature under the 
wrath of God”? And how could he know that far, 
far from this scene of love, of pride and joy, men were 
slaughtering each other every day in tens, in hundreds 
and in thousands? ‘True, at the appointed hour, he 
had run about the house shouting “Fort Donelson’s 
taken! Fort Donelson’s taken!”, and equally true he 
had made monitors out of a bit of lath and the bung 
of a flour barrel, and with greater difficulties a Merri- 
mac. He had sailed them in a wash-tub filled with 
water. Further, he had listened to some talk about 
the war between the North and the South. He heard 
some talk about “Rebels” and “Yanks.” Yet it was 
all vague, and distant beyond his hills, It was all 
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indistinct. He knew nothing about war—he does 
now. Spring passed slowly on, things were surely 
moving. The petals had fallen, and tiny round things 
appeared in their places. ‘Trees were coming to full 
foliage, their branches swaying and leaves fluttering 
gracefully in the quickening breezes. Plowing, har- 
rowing and seeding were over. He had been given a 
tiny patch in the main garden to be all his own, and 
with toy tools he worked the soil and planted flower 
seeds. He became impatient when certain nasturtium 
seeds failed to show above the surface, so he dug them 
up with his fingers, only to be astonished that they 
had really put forth roots. He pressed them back into 
the earth. To his sorrow that was the end of them. 
He had not yet heard of the French proverb which 
runs to the effect that Time will not consecrate that in 
which it has been ignored. For a first attempt how- 
ever he did pretty well. He learned little by little. 
He was now abundantly freckled, and in a measure 
toothless. His heavy thatch of black hair seemed to 
have known no brush. His hands were soiled, his 
clothes were soiled. Hatless, barefooted, his short 
pants rolled above his knees, and unkempt with ac- 
tivity, he was still a wonder-child, though effectively 
masked as a son of the soil. To the ordinary passer- 
by, he was a stout, stocky miniature ruffian, let loose 
upon a helpless world. The more discerning noted 
within the disorder two fine eyes, clear and bright, 
with mobile lids; eyes that varied strangely in accord 
with his varying moods; deep liquid hazel eyes, ex- 
pressive of his every thought. He saw all things just 
as they were, The time had not arrived for him to 


penetrate the surface, even though he saw more than 
most, even though he saw at times what seemed a 
pellucid ghostly presence, a diaphanous mystery hover- 
ing in and about things living in the open; living in 


that very open where he liked to live. Exceedingly 
emotional—though unaware of it—the responses of 
his heart, the momentary fleeting trances, the sudden 
dreaming within a dream, perturbed him. He wished 
to know about these; he wished to know what it was 
that enthralled him time after time. And in this he 
failed also; he could not interpret-—few can. For that 
which perturbed him lay far deeper, far higher than 
his thoughts—a living mystic presence within the self- 
same open that was his. Per contra, he was generally 
regarded as a practical little fellow who liked to work. 

Generally speaking the family was without the pale. 
Father had some nondescript notions, without form, 
and void. He was attracted by the artistic, especially 
by the painter’s art. He was well posted as to the 
names and works of contemporaries, and was a fairly 
good judge of landscape and still-life; also he admired 
a fine orchestra. Paradoxical though it may seem, but 
really consistent, he had tried church after church seek- 
ing what he wanted. What he wanted was not priest 


or preacher, but a thinker and orator. At last he 
found, in Theodore Parker, the satisfaction of his 
quest. Going alone, he attended regularly. From this 
it may be inferred that he leaned toward Unitarianism. 
Nothing of the sort—he leaned toward oratory. If 
Unitarianism went with it, well and good. It was of 
no moment, He praised Parker highly. Mother had 
a fixed idea that existence was continuous in a series 
of expanding becomings, life after life, in a spiral 
ascending and ever ascending until perfection should 
be reached in a bodiless state of bliss. This ethereal 
belief, obviously enough of Buddhist ancestry, opened 
to view the beauty and purity of her heart and mind. 
Moreover, be it said, she read with avidity Renan’s 
Vie de Jesu, in which that whilom radical strips from 
the Son of God the raiment of divinity. Grandpa, it 
scarcely need be said, scoffed and grinned. He looked 
upon religion as a curious and amusing human weak- 
ness—as conclusive evidence of universal stupidity. 
Grandma alone was devout. Unostentatiously she be- 
lieved in her God, in the sublime compassion of his 
Son, in the wondrous love he bore—a love freely given 
to the outcast—a love so great, so tender, so merciful, 
that for its sake he yielded up in agony his earthly be- 
ing, the supreme sacrifice, to the end that all men might 
be blessed thereby; that, as his mortality passed, his 
supernal love might be revealed to men throughout 
all time; and that his divine being ascended through 
the firmament to join the Father in Glory on the throne 
of Heaven. These things she firmly believed. They 
were the atmosphere of her inner life, the incentive of 
her daily deeds. She furthermore believed quietly in 
doctrine—and it may be in dogma. She held the scrip- 
tures of the Hebrews to be sacrosanct—as verily in- 
spired of God. She did not seek to proselyte. She 
was satisfied to abide in her faith, undisturbed and 
undisturbing. Perhaps this is why her grandson loved 
her so. Innocent of creed, of doctrine and dogma, he 
loved her because she was good, he loved her because 
she was true, he loved her because to his adoring eyes 
she was beautiful. Such was Grandmama. 

Otherwise Grandmama was the responsible head of 
a family consisting of herself, her husband, her son 
and her grandson, She was methodical, orderly, knew 
the true meaning of thrift, entered every item promptly 
in the account books, struck the monthly balance, had 
a fine mind for figures, and withal she was prudently 
generous. Her main business was to give private les- 
sons in French to certain brahmins and their off- 
spring in that curious city called Boston. In her 
leisure moments, she knitted, knitted, knitted; gloves, 
mittens, scarves, socks, stockings, shawls; she knitted in 
silk, in wool, in cotton; she knitted with wooden 
needles and with steel needles; sometimes she used two 
needles, sometimes three. Frequently in night’s still 
hours, she read in her Bible. Her precise hour of 
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retiring was always 1 A. M. She had her coffee 
served in bed, and arose precisely at 10 A. M. Grand- 
pa’s hours were the reverse. At or about 8 o'clock in 
the evening he would lay down his long-stemmed clay 
pipe, yawn, chirrup a bit, drag himself from his com- 
fortable chair, kiss everyone goodnight and make his 
exit. His grandson, following soon after, passed the 
open door at the head of the stairs. He always looked 
in, and always saw grandpa stretched full length in 
bed, reading by the light of a student lamp some book 
on astronomy. The child did not intrude. He knew 
full well that however much Grandpa ridiculed so 
many things, he never poked fun at the solar system. 
In this domain, and the star-laden firmament, he lived 
his real life. This was his grand passion. All else 
was trivial, The vastness awed him; the brilliance 
inspired him; he kept close track of the movements of 
the planets. He read endlessly about the moon and 
the vast, fiery sun, and the earth’s spiral path. 

But it was in Autumn, when the full train of the 
Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion and Canis Major had 
cleared the horizon and stood forth in all their con- 
joined majestically-moving glory, that Grandpa went 
forth in the early hours of night to make vigils with 
the stars, to venerate, to adore this panoply of con- 
stellations, to be wholly lost within the splendor of the 
sky. Here was the man—all else was husk. What 
communion he held within the stillness of night, with- 
in his own stillest hour, no man shall know. It was 
his secret. Now and then he would, bit by bit, endeav- 
or to impart a little of his knowledge. But he knew 
well enough his grandson was not of age. Still, the 
boy learned to recognize and name several of the con- 
stellations as well as some of the larger stars and 
planets. One evening they were walking together 
along the garden path. The crescent moon was smil- 
ing just above the tree-tops to the westward. ‘They 
had been silent, thus far, when, Grandpa of a sudden 
asked, ‘‘Louis, have you ever seen the penumbra of the 
moon?” When the meaning of penumbra had been 
asked and answered, when the child had grasped the 
idea that it was the rest of the moon next to the 
crescent, he said, “Yes, Grandpa, I see it.” ‘What 
is it like?” “It is curved at the edge and flat the rest 
of the way. It is pale blue, like a fog. It is beautiful.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed Grandpa, “how I envy your young 
eyes! I have never seen it. I have tried with opera 
glasses, but still could not see it. It must be wonder- 
ful—and I shall never see it. Ah, my dear boy, little 
do you know what treasures your sharp eyes bring to 
you. You see things that I cannot see and shall never 
see. When you are older you will know what I mean.” 
The child was startled, He did not know his grandpa 
was near-sighted. True, he had noticed that when 
Grandpa read in bed, he held the book very close to 
his eyes. He had noticed that some people wore spec- 


tacles, that his grandma wore spectacles in the evening. 
But Grandpa didn’t wear spectacles at all. Why then 
could he not see the penumbra of the moon? It was 
all strange, very strange to him; it was anything but 
strange to Grandpa—it was a sorrow. To that eager 
mind, burdened with reluctant eyes, it was a calamity 
that he could not see and would never see the penum- 
bra of the moon. 


Grandmama on the other hand was not imaginative. 
In place of this divine power she had well-defined, 
solidly settled ideas concerning decorum, breeding, 
formal and informal social intercourse, and a certain 
consciousness that Mrs. Grundy resided as definitely in 
South Reading as elsewhere. Upon her arrival there, 
one of her first activities was to seek out a church, 
attendance upon which would at one and the same 
time insure to her unquestioned respectability, and, as 
nearly as possible, coincide with her individual views of 
doctrine. Indeed Grandmama was conservative of the 
social order of her day. She seemed oblivious to 
hypocrisy and cant. She was devoid of them. In this 
instance, she differed diametrically with her daughter 
Andrienne, who railed bitterly at that cloak of re- 
spectability which to her view camouflaged the sins of 
the world. andor and sincerity were her ideals of 
character and conduct, There was but limited choice 
in the village and Grandmama soon fixed upon the 
Baptist Church as her election. She began regular 
attendance, The child had now reached the age at 
which she deemed it proper that he, also, should at- 
tend divine service. Thus another new world was to 
arise above the limited horizon of his experience. 


It should be mentioned that among the treasures of 
barn and pasture, there was a certain and only horse 
named Billy. He was an object at the time technically 
known as a “family horse—safe for any lady to drive.” 
As a matter of fact Billy was a sallow plug, who, as a 
finality, had resigned himself to a life of servitude, but 
not of service. Within the barn was housed what was 
mentioned familiarly, though not correctly, as the 
“carryall.” It was really a family carriage, having an 
enclosed body somewhat like a modern automobile 
limousine. It was a neat solid affair, well built, well 
finished and upholstered, and with good lines. It was 
of the essence of respectability, even as Billy was of 
the lower classes. Billy’s harness was all that could be 
desired, and on Sundays Billy was groomed to the ex- 
tent of his limited adaptability to the exactions of high 
life. Billy, harness, and carryall, made a rather inter- 
esting combination, even though Billy, as fate would 
have it, was as a fly in an ointment. The combina- 
tion, however, is explainable. Grandmama was timid, 
or at least apprehensive, and very cautious. She wished 
to be sole guardian of her physical safety, to the extent, 
even, that she permitted no one but herself to drive. 
Her husband was too nearsighted and absent-minded, 
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her son too reckless, her grandson, too young. Hence 
her determination to take matters into her own hands. 
The idea of a glossy, dignified, high-stepper to match 
the aristocratic carryall could therefore not be enter- 
tained by her. It involved risk, possible disaster. So 
Billy was selected as a compromise between the desired 
tone and the much more desired security. ‘That is, 
as a deletion of a certain, or uncertain percentage of 
village respectability, for South Reading was of ancient 
settlement. Grandma would not countenance a check- 
rein for Billy; she maintained that it was cruel. The 
normal center of Billy’s head, in consequence, was 
nearer the earth he feebly loved than the heaven 
Grandma hoped to reach with Billy’s material aid. 
There was a whip, in its socket, to be sure, but 
Grandma would not strike a dumb beast. When 
Grandma wished to start, or, on frequent occasions, to 
accelerate Billy’s pace—if such it might be called—she 
waved the lines with both hands and chirped encourage- 
ment—never becoming aggressive—and satisfied that 
she had a horse “safe for any lady to drive.” But just 
here appearances became deceptive; for Billy, soon 
after his transfer in exchange for legal tender, revealed 
a defect in character. He was given to unlooked-for 
fits of insanity. From a turbid dodder, he would sud- 
denly break into a runaway. This was alarming; yet 
there seemed a method in the madness. Like a clock, 
with mainspring breaking, and the works rattling 
fiercely toward a silence soon reached, even so were 
Billy’s runaways. Their distance-limit seldom ex- 
ceeded one hundred yards. So, after prudent observa- 
tion of his antics, and with due allowance for the fact 
that he did not run away every time, Billy was rein- 
stated as a family horse, safe for any lady to drive, 
provided she were familiar with his mannerisms, Such 
was now the case. 

Of a Sunday morning, fair to look upon, in early 
summer, all prepared and ready, Billy and carryall 
connected into a material totality, the family set 
forth, following the dusty road to the village, without 
mishap. Upon arrival at the church, a white-painted 
wooden structure in imitation of stone, pretentious, 
and ugly,—as if indoctrinated with sin——so much 
talked about within—Billy was hitched to the general 
railing and the family entered, after Louis had suffi- 
ciently patted Billy’s nose, Climbing a wide flight 
of stairs to the second floor, all entered a large, dim, 
barren room, and reached the family pew. Louis 
immediately felt a pang of disappointment, There 
was nothing here to recall an echo of the spring song 
he had shared in the open. He thought there should 
be. Looking about at the congregation, he was 
astonished at the array of solemn faces: Why solemn? 
And the whispering silence? Why whispering? 
What was to follow? What was to happen? He 
enquired, and was hushed. He waited. The service 


began; he followed it eagerly to the end, noting every 
detail. He greatly admired the way the minister 
shouted, waved his arms terrifically, pounded the big 
Bible magnificently, and then, with voice scarcely ex- 
ceeding a whisper, pointed at the congregation in dire 
warning of what would surely befall them if they did 
not do so and so or believe such and such. He roared 
of Hell so horribly that the boy shivered and quaked. 
Of Heaven he spoke with hysterical sweetness—a 
mush of syrupy words. He had painted the same 
word-pictures year after year; worked himself to the 
same high pitches and depths. His listeners, now 
thrilled, relaxed, expanded, held these sermons, these 
prayers, these hymns as precious; for the man looming 
in the pulpit was of their world. He gave pith, point 
and skilled direction to those collective aspirations and 
fears, which otherwise would have lacked symmetry 
and power. ‘The sermons invariably ended with a 
tirade against the Papists. ‘This epilogue appealed to 
all as a most satisfying finale. After the closing words 
of benediction the congregation remained for a while 
outside the church, gathered in groups, the men 
swapping lies and horses, the women folks exchanging 
idiosyncrasies. All declared their satisfaction with the 
sermon. ‘This was the routine, Then they went 
home. To the child, however, as a first violent experi- 
ence, the total effect was one of confusion, perturba- 
tion, and perplexity. One particular point puzzled 
him most: Why did the minister, when he prayed, 
clasp his hands closely together and so continue to 
hold them? Why did he close his eyes? Why did he 
bow his head and at times turn his sightless face up- 
ward toward the ceiling? Why did he speak in 
whining tones? Why was he now so familiar with 
God, and then so groveling? Why did he not shout 
his prayers as he had shouted and roared through his 
sermon? Why did he not stand erect with flashing 
eyes, wave his arms, clinch his fists and pound the big 
Bible, and walk first this way and then that way, and 
otherwise conduct himself like a man? He seemed 
afraid of something. What could it be? What was 
there to be afraid of? And then this matter of the 
Papists. Why so bitter, why so violent, why so cruel 
as to wish these people, whoever they were, to be 
burned throughout all eternity in the flames of awful 
hell? And the minister had said he was sure they 
would be. The boy asked at home what Papists were. 
Grandma said they were Catholics. Grandpa said 
they were imbeciles. Then he asked what were Catho- 
lics, and Grandma said, simply, they were not 
Protestants. And what were Protestants? And 
Grandma said, as simply, but with a touch of detail, 
that they were not Catholics, to which Grandpa added 
that they, also, were imbeciles. But at the end of the 
next sermon the minister explained it all. He de- 
clared in his wrath that they, the Papists, were pagans, 
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heathen, infidels, idolators, worshippers of saints, low 
beasts, vile savages, ignorant, depraved, the very scum 
and slime of earth whom God in his mercy had segre- 
gated from the elect, in this world, in order that he 
might damn them totally to Hell in the next. The 
minister made it quite clear that no Papist could by 
any chance enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and equally 
clear that a good, strict Baptist could and surely would. 
As to other denominations, he felt dubious, indeed 
plainly doubtful, almost certain. Still, he said, grace 
was infinite, and the wisdom of the Father beyond 
the grasp of mortal man. On the other hand, he 
acknowledged himself a sinner, and frequently pro- 
claimed, as with a sort of pride, that his entire con- 
gregation, individually and collectively, were miserable 
sinners; and they agreed. He told them, moreover, 
the wages of sin was death. He told them also, with 
unction, of the bloody source whence came the wages 
of purity in redemption, The child appealed to Grand- 
pa, who said the minister was an idiot full of wind 
and nonsense. The child suffered. Nothing in this 
new world agreed with his own world, It was all 
upside down, all distorted, cruel and sugary. It was 
not like his beautiful springtime, it was not even like 
his beautiful winter. There was no laughter, no joy 
as he knew these things. He appealed to Grandma, 
but his questions were too persistently direct, too 


embarrassing to her placidity. She explained perfunc- 
torily; he got no satisfaction there. He began to think 
perhaps Grandpa was right. After more sermons, and 
prayers, and denunciations, he began to feel distinctly 
that his world, his life, which he had frankly felt to be 
one, was being torn in two. Instinctively he revolted. 
He would not have the beauty of life torn from him 
and destroyed. These things he did not say; he felt 
them powerfully. A tragedy was approaching. He 
was about to lose what he loved, what he held precious 
in life; he was about to lose his own life as he knew 
or felt life. He rebelled. He lost confidence in the 
minister. He no longer believed what was said. 
More than that he soon disbelieved everything that 
was said. He was regaining his freedom. The ser- 
vices increasingly irritated him; he asked to be trans- 
ferred to the Sunday School. He would at least see 
children there. The Old Testament amused and 
pleased him with its interesting stories. He could 
almost live them over. But when it came to the cru- 
cifixion he rebelled again in spirit, this time so ardently 
that it was thought prudent at home to release him 
from Sunday School and Church alike. His rumina- 
tion now was to the effect that fortune might perhaps 
also separate him from the schoolhouse, standing 
white and bare on the hillside. 


(To be continued) 


The Industrial Arrts* 


By HUGER 


HEN walking along—let us say—New 

York’s Fifth Avenue, we see in the shop 

windows, gathered from every quarter of the 
globe, a multitude of objects which will, sooner or 
later, take their places in the homes of the people. 
Here are porcelains from China; brocades from Persia, 
Italy and France; carved and gilded candlesticks from 
Spanish churches; pottery from Delft or Copenhagen; 
an Elizabethan chest and a chair designed by Sheraton; 
Roman glass unearthed in Asia Minor; Egyptian 
jewelry; silver cunningly wrought by Spanish-Ameri- 
can craftsmen; Japanese cloisonné; coral from the 
Mediterranean, brass bowls from Russia and rugs from 
the Near East. We see a profusion of articles beautiful 
in line and form and color and eloquent of the romance 
of trade and war and of the love of beauty in maker 
and purchaser. These things tell us not only of the 
satisfaction of physical needs—a bench upon which 
to sit or a bowl from which to eat—but also of the 


_* We here offer the readers of the Journnat a selection from “The 
Significance of the Fine Arts,” shortly to be published by Marshall 
Jones Company of Boston, and to which a more extended reference 
appears on page 237 of this issue.—Editor. 


ELLIOTT 


satisfying of the spiritual needs of man in the produc- 
tion of things of beauty. For men have always de- 
sired to make beautiful those things which they use; 
the degree of cultivation which the people of any time 
or locality have reached is reflected in such products. 

The fact that we now see in our larger cities articles 
gathered from the most distant lands indicates the 
astonishing development, in the last few decades, of 
the facilities for transportation and opens a vast field 
of conjecture concerning the development of trade. 
We picture the many-oared boats of the Phoenicians 
coasting along the shores of the Mediterranean; cara- 
vans toiling across the Arabian desert; Portuguese 
galleons, bound for India, doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope; and the steam-driven vessels of modern com- 
merce calling at every port on the seven seas. Ancient 
trade-routes have been traced by the archeologist; 
prehistoric trade relations between vanished races 
proved by the discovery in graves or buried shrines 
of fragments of pottery and vessels of beaten gold. 
It is interesting to trace the routes by which the silks 
of China reached the palaces of the later Roman em- 
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perors; by which the glass of Venice made its way 
into English homes in the time of Elizabeth or a carpet 
of the Nearer East appeared in Madrid to play a part 
in a painting by Velasquez. 

The influence of conquered peoples upon their con- 
querors and of the victors upon those who were sub- 
dued, can be followed almost as clearly in an examina- 
tion of these works of minor fine arts as in the study 
of the resulting political changes. 

The journeyings of the famous “Horses of St. 
Mark’s” present a well-known instance of the vicis- 
situdes to which works of art are subjected. Erected 
in Constantinople, probably after the sack of some 
Greco-Roman city, they were, as spoils of the con- 
querors, carried to Venice in the thirteenth century 
to adorn the exterior of the Venetian Cathedral, there 
to influence the works of Donatello and Verrocchio. 
Again the fortunes of war swept them off, this time 
to Paris with the armies of Napoleon, only to be re- 
stored after his fall. Finally, to save them from pos- 
sible damage by bombs dropped from aeroplanes, they 
were, in 1917, removed to Rome. They have but 
recently been replaced upon their ancient pedestals. 

The conquest of Greece by the Romans furnished 
their architects and craftsmen with a wealth of orna- 
mental motifs. These were later given a new develop- 
ment when the barbarians overthrew the power of 
Rome. To trace the changes wrought in the decorative 
application of the acanthus leaf is to study the history 
of Europe from the fifth century, B.C., to the invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII and beyond. Many wares 


which fostered the development of European crafts- 
manship were imported from the East during the 


Crusades. The decorations in the “Egyptian taste” 
appeared in France after Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt; did space permit, many other instances might 
be cited. 

The spread of religions played its part in the de- 
velopment of the arts. Many ornamental motifs are 
found to have new meaning when one follows Bud- 
dhism into China, Christianity into the wide domains 
of the Roman Empire, Mohammedanism into India 
and Spain. Even the Reformation wrought clearly 
seen changes in the art of Northern Europe and af- 
fected that of the new world. 

The development of Christian symbolism is a study 
in itself. Particularly interesting is the naive adop- 
tion of pagan forms to serve the needs of the new faith. 
The symbol of Bacchus becomes the vine of life; 
Orpheus reappears as Christ; even the tonsure was 
borrowed from Egypt, through Rome; Mahommet’s 
strict interpretation of the Mosaic law concerning 
graven images, although not always observed, turned 
the creative impulse of his followers toward the de- 
velopment of geometric ornament, producing the rich 
and distinctive Moslem style. This, in its turn, had 


an influence upon the Renaissance ornament of Spain 
after the reconquest of that country by the Christians. 
The deeper one delves into the human side of the story 
the more enthralling the study becomes. 

Although men have produced, to serve their daily 
needs, unnumbered articles, these may be grouped 
under a comparatively few heads. The general form 
of these objects is fixed by the need which they serve; 
the spoon, the bowl, the table have the same funda- 
mental characteristics the world over. That which 
differentiates them is the artistic quality with which 
they are endowed. One great group of articles— 
clothing—varies not only in this artistic quality but 
has been conditioned by climate as well. 

The interchange of ideas—and of decorative motifs 
—has been so fostered by trade, by wars and by relig- 
ious movements that before long it may be a matter 
of surprise to learn that there are any places the prod- 
ucts of which show local characteristics. Dress is, 
alas, becoming deplorably uniform (and unbeautiful 
for men at least) whereas in earlier times national 
costume was worn as a matter of course. Says Portia 
of one of her suitors: “I think he bought his doublet 
in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Ger- 
many, and his behavior everywhere.” Racial differen- 
tiation was once observable in every article made by 
man. An expert, without hesitation, declares this 
fifteenth century brocade to be Spanish, this other 
Italian. A Chinese bowl and one from Persia are 
easily distinguishable; a bit of Gothic carving from 
England is quite different from one executed in Italy 
at the same period. Local decorative characteristics 
furnish us with an inexhaustible source of delightful 
study; a mass of material illustrative of the progress 
of humanity. One wonders whether through the 
unifying power of the printed page and the photograph 
all national individuality is to disappear. 

It is important that those who deal pictorially with 
past ages be familiar with local characteristics. 
No longer may Julius Cesar be played in a wig and 
dressing gown as was the custom in the eighteenth 
century. Yet recently a celebrated singer appeared 
in Aida swathed in velvet—a material first produced 
some four hundred year after the period of the opera. 
Another actress, playing the part of Cleopatra, reclined 
upon a rug which could not have been woven until a 
thousand years after the death of the enthralling queen. 
Illustrators are often to be found indulging in such 
anachronisms; and a famous writer, in a tale of the 
period of Henry VIII, mentions a full length mirror, 
whereas the largest mirror in England at that time was 
not more than twenty inches square. 

While the needs of men have been more or less 
the same, the world over, the articles which serve these 
needs differed as the artistic impulse differed and as 
they were affected by natural resources. The presence 
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of kaolin in China made possible the production of 
porcelain. Silk was the exclusive product of that 
country until silk worms had been smuggled out of 
China. According to tradition this occurred in the 
sixth century A.D., when two Persian monks, sent 
for that purpose, escaped with the eggs hidden in sticks 
of bamboo. Rugs were, and are, made in the Orient, 
particularly in Asia Minor, because wool was there 
plentiful, earth and vegetable dyes easily procured and 
time of little value. That Venice, situated amidst 
sandy islets, should become a centre for the making of 
glass was as inevitable as that Pittsburgh should become 
the steel centre of the United States or Grand Rapids, 
near the great forests of the Northwest, the chief 
producer of furniture. For although our transporta- 
tion facilities make it possible for us to manufacture 
what we wish, where we wish, the cost of moving raw 
material will more and more tend to develop industries 
in those places where the necessary supplies are plenti- 
ful. 

The artistic impulse which differentiates the product 
of one country from those of another or of the same 
country at different epochs,—France, for instance, in 


the fourteenth and the eighteenth centuries, the “genius 
of the race” which causes these differences, is difficult 
to analyze. What is it that led the ancient Greeks 
to produce objects in every way unlike (save in being 
pleasing in form and color) those made by the con- 
temporary Chinese and which caused the work of the 
Egyptian craftsmen to differ from that of their fellows 
in India? 

Social and religious ideals—climate and natural re- 
sources; these played their part. But there is some- 
thing else, something deeper and more subtle, which 
defies analysis; a special feeling for line or form or 
color; a racial way of visualizing beauty; a psycho- 
logical bias the secret of which we may some day be 
able to solve. At least all were striving to achieve 
beauty. And as we broaden and refine our perceptions 
—freeing them from prejudice and from the control 
of passing fads and fashions—we may, through the 
study of these objects which men have made to serve 
their daily needs, deduce some of the laws of beauty 
and increase, for posterity, the number of those works 
of art which have power to delight and uplift the 
human spirit. 


Architects and City Planning’ 


By THOMAS ADAMS 


Cuapter II. 


Instruction to Architectural Students 


As a rule the man who wishes to specialize in any 
direction should begin to do so when he is a student, if 
the opportunity is made available to him. Students of 
architecture who desire to take up city planning work 
or to become authorities on the architectural features of 
a city plan should have some teaching by city planning 
experts as part of their education. 

This is being recognized in some architectural schools 
of high standing. The schools of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture at Harvard are closely identified in 
respect of those phases of teaching which relate to civic 
design. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
appointed lecturers on Town Planning and Landscape 
Architecture to give special courses to architectural stu- 
dents. Other universities are giving special courses in 
different forms to different groups. 


Two Kinds of Students 


It is found that the teaching has to comply with the 
requirements of two categories of students. There is 
the small group that is ambitious and hopeful to make 
city and town planning their especial field. There is 
the larger group, the members of which intend to be 
architects pure and simple, and to whom as prospective 


+The first chapter of this article appeared in the June issue. 


artists in the design, composition and arrangement of 
buildings, some knowledge of city and town planning will 
be useful. 

What then is the kind and form of teaching that should 
be given? Should it take the form of a regular cur- 
riculum comprising a consecutive series of lectures and 
studio hours, leading up to an examination that would 
give the student credit in obtaining his degree; or should 
it merely comprise a limited lecture course for the pur- 
pose of stimulating thought and research in a special field 
treated admittedly as a side issue? To these questions 
some answer has to be given and it is not easy to give it. 


Science of City Planning in Infancy 


As an art, City and Town Planning is old and has 
been much practised, but as a science it has never re- 
ceived much attention. The available knowledge of 
definite facts, and of the relation of these facts to one 
another, in connection with the methods and functions 
of city growth, is small; because there has been no con- 
tinuous body of knowledge built up and accumulated in 
printed form by trained specialists in the subject. The 
formulation of principles and of rules affecting their 
application, has only received sporadic and superficial 
study by men engaged in the practice of city planning, 
who have had little opportunity for scientific investiga- 
tion and elucidation. We are only at the beginning of 
the study of the facts and principles relating to the plan- 
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ning of cities and towns, and it will take a generation 
of continuous study, if we begin now, to accumulate 
the knowledge necessary to form the basis for authorita- 
tive guidance on the subject. 

There is of course a vast amount of material in letter- 
press and illustration containing evidence of methods of 
town planning and description of concrete schemes. There 
are a number of informative and reliable books dealing 
with principles and methods of planning modern cities 
by experienced writers. There are sociological studies by 
observant students, like Patrick Geddes, dealing with 
fundamental factors and important functional elements 
in city development. ‘There are historical works con- 
taining evidence of great value regarding the origins and 
systems of building great cities in the past. There is 
indeed the material for a large library in all these direc- 
tions; but it is hardly an exaggeration to say that no 
really scientific and logical treatise exists which deals 
comprehensively with the subject in a manner suitable 
for students. 

Meanwhile the teacher collects, compiles and analyzes 
such material as is available and gives his students such 
guidance as he can as a result of his own observation 
and experience. In considering what he can teach, he 
decides what is desirable with a full course and what 
is practicable with a limited course of lectures. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology a partial course 
was given in the first year, limited to ten lectures fol- 
lowed by a test paper. The success of the course has 
justified the decision to have a more extended course 
with laboratory work next year. It may be of interest 
to give a brief outline of the subjects dealt with in 
the limited course. 


Limited Lecture Course 


The teaching begins with a general review of the sub- 
ject and a description of the known factors that have 
to be taken into consideration in preparing plans. The 
character, size and geographical or administrative bound- 
aries of areas are dealt with. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of ancient and medizval plans, showing the early 
methods of the laying out of streets and open spaces, 
grouping public buildings and the underlying social con- 
ditions that influenced the making and execution of plans. 

City and town planning since the Renaissance, includ- 
ing the planning of Washington, Edinburgh and Paris 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and in the early 
part of the nineteenth centuries are next dealt with. 
Three lectures cover this ground in a general and some- 
what superficial way, but it needs at least five lectures 
to give satisfactory treatment of historical phases alone. 
The student needs to supplement this first group of 
lectures with a considerable amount of reading. 

The scope, objects and examples of modern city and 
town planning are next dealt with in two lectures. Here 
we come in contact with matters that lie within our 
experience and observation. We begin to convey to the 
student some idea of the problems that confront us from 
day to day in modern cities, and of the methods of 
solving these problems. The greater interest that is 
attached to the study of the concrete example that comes 
within common observation makes these lectures more 


popular, and it is open to question whether it is not 
better to open the series with the consideration of mod- 
ern problems and lead up to historical phases later. 

As stated in the previous article instruction has to 
be given in the law of city planning. The architect does 
not want to be an authority on municipal and city plan- 
ning law and administration, and yet he should have 
sufficient knowledge of the scope and limitations of the 
law to enable him to co-operate with the lawyer and 
to plan with proper regard to the legal restrictions im- 
posed upon him. 

The relation between the architectural and engineering 
features of the plan, and between the contributions that 
have to be made to its preparation by the architect, the 
landscape architect and the engineer need explanation. 

The importance of the land question in relation to the 
city plan is a point that must have special emphasis. 
Systems of sub-divisions; planning of general street sys- 
tems, and relation of streets to traffic and buildings; plan- 
ning of public utilities; grouping and reciprocal relations 
of important buildings; preservation of natural and struc- 
tural beauty; park and housing developments including 
site planning, are considered from the architect’s view- 
point. 

Two lectures instead of the required four deal with 
industrial development and distribution; the relation be- 
tween industries and homes; and the planning of the 
public services of transportation, power, water supply, 
sewerage; the consideration of community centers, growth 
of suburbs and satellite cities; connection between rural 
and urban problems; garden cities and suburbs and the 
financial advantages of encouraging decentralization. 

Zoning has to be limited to one lecture although ref- 
erence to the delimitation of areas for purposes of use, 
height and density is made in most of the lectures. 

Finally, in two crowded lectures instead of four or 
five, matters of technique are dealt with on general lines, 
with a few concrete illustrations. There has to be de- 
scribed the methods of preparing and executing surveys 
and plans for regions, cities, towns, and separate sub- 
divisions or estates. The field is coveréd in a general 
way and the answers given by the students to the test 
paper at the end of the course will show that the knowl- 
edge gained is more than superficial and is of distinct 
advantage to the students in other architectural studies. 

The desirability of giving such teaching cannot be 
questioned. What will be questioned by many teachers 
is whether there is room in the ordinary three to five 
year course for adding special lectures on city planning, 
or whether it is desirable to substitute city planning lec- 
tures for those on some subject regarded as of equal 
importance. That must be a matter to be decided by 
the Professor and College Faculty in each case. 

Those who are not convinced that any extended course 
is desirable, because it would add too much to the work 
of the year; or alternatively that it would mean that 
something else, perhaps not more important but made 
so by usage and convention, had to be omitted, may 
find that a limited lecture course on city planning in the 
final year would be practicable and valuable. The scope 
and working of a more extended course will be dealt 
with in the next article. 
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Academy in Rome 


Final Competition for the Fellowship in Architecture—1922 


It is supposed that a National Association, formed for 
fostering American music, proposes to erect in the country’s 
capital, a national headquarters of such a character as to 
focus the public mind on the society’s aims. Lovers of 
music have subscribed a sufficient sum to allow the architect 
a free hand in plan and character. As a site, the city 
has provided a small park, approximately level, 1,000 by 
700 feet, and bounded by three streets and a wide avenue, 
the latter running the long way of the park and at the south. 
The building should face this avenue. 

The building shall be in three distinct parts: (1) Part 
for Administration; (2) Part for the Association’s Social 
and Reception Rooms; (3) A Concert Hall. 

I. Part for Administration: 

This part shall be in several stories and contain: 

(a) A general working office for information, control, 
stenography, accounts, etc. 

(b) A National Committee Room. 

(c) An assembly room for delegates of local chapters 
at reunions. 

(d) Living apartment for the National Chairman, large 
enough to permit of receptions. 

(e) Servants’ quarters for the whole building, janitor’s 
quarters, postal sub-station, telegraph office. 


II. Part for the Association’s Social and Reception Rooms. 
This part shall contain: 


(a) A restaurant with necessary service and kitchen. 

(b) A café. 

(c) Reading rooms, lounge rooms. 

(dq) A great hall of magnificent proportions for re- 
unions and receptions. There shall be several 
smaller reception rooms in connection with it. The 
great hall shall be easily reached from the club 
rooms and by the public. 

(e) A large musical library and in connection with it 
a small museum for musical instruments and pre- 
cious mementos. 

(f) A hall for chamber music. This hall and the 
library will on certain days be open to the public. 

III. The Concert Hall. 

In direct communication with the Association’s social rooms 
and also easily accessible to the public will be the concert 
hall. It shall seat about 2,000 people (allow 6% sq. ft. 
per person) mostly on the floor, though there may be gal- 
leries, but no boxes. There will be a large stage capable 
of seating a symphony orchestra and chorus and in con- 
nection with it a musician’s foyer, dressing rooms, etc. The 
whole property will be embellished to set off the building 
in the most imposing and dignified manner. 

The winner of the competition in architecture was Henry 
G. Marceau, of New York City. The winners in painting 
and sculpture were respectively Alfred Floegel, New York 
City, and Lawrence F. Stevens, of Brighton, Mass. 
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By IRVING 


A Running Start 


In this present venture into the far and fairly fas- 
cinating regions which lie between the covers of certain 
foreign Architectural periodicals (dropped upon my draft- 
ing table by the postman a short while since, in stagger- 
ing bulk), I am not only carried to the far Far East, 
but I am swept into other vortices of language and ex- 
pression equally far beyond my depths; and I am cast 
upon the alien shores of at least five other continents. 
Some of the shores do not seem altogether alien, how- 
ever, for the breezes blowing off Old England, for 
instance, and off South Africa and New Zealand and 
Canada are laden with odors (not always perfumes) and 
vapors which might well have been extracted from our 
own professional and social ebullitions. And I am inclined 
to suspect that were I sufficiently at home in them the 
linguistic tides which flow from Scandinavia, from the 
Argentine, from other remote shores would not seem so 
vortitectual, so to speak; and that if only I could put out 
my feet and touch something solid I would find myself 
standing firmly on the same bottom which underlies “the 
sea of thoughts and things at home.” For we are all 
alike in essence, as even a cursory peep between the 
covers of these foreign technical journals serves well to 
show. 


It does not take a deeply penetrative glance into what 
is trying to express itself in these printed pages to con- 
firm the impression that the professions are taking them- 
selves very, very seriously; and especially does this seem 


true of the architectural profession. I am rather of 


the opinion that when one is sure of his status, entirely 
certain of the firmness of the ground underneath him, 
he can afford to “let himself go” a bit and not be forever 
I am led to this 


feeling for the next firm foothold. 





From “The Architects’ Journal” 


To Other Continents, and Again 









Home 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 


rather platitudinous deliverance by noting in the pages 
before me constant questionings by architects as to the 
status of the Architect: ‘““What is an Architect?” ‘Has 
an Architect any place in the modern scheme of civili- 
zation?” “Is the Architect giving guid pro quo’ —Why 
is the engineer supplanting the Architect?” (the plain 
answer is that he is not, nor, in’ the nature of things, 
ever can. I shall revert to this later.) “Why is the 
Architect and his work misunderstood or, at least, under- 
rated by society and the state?” (Perhaps society and 
the state are as much in the dark as to what they are 
misunderstanding, and so underrating, as is the Architect 
himself.) ‘How shall the Architect be trained?” ‘Will 
Registration and Unification restore the status of the 
Architect?” (Can the banding together of a great body 
of business men who have architecture fer a trade estab- 
lish the real status of a great art? and can the registra- 
tion of these same practitioners contribute to that great 
end?) Please consider the bearing of these parenthetical 
remarks when perusing what comes a little later on. 





In Foreign Languages 


The Journal of the Institute of Japanese Architects 
for 25 March comes laden with formule for continuous 





Photographs from “The Architects’ Journal” 


beams, etc., etc., indicating that even in the Farthest East 
architecture is based on construction and construction is 
science. One hardly can imagine the free, rhythmic 
Japanese binding his art with the bonds of structural 
formula, but when he took up with the ways of the 
Western world he swallowed the whole thing with all 
its limitations. A beautiful old Indo-Chinese tower, 
illustrated and described in the same issue, came up out 
of a seething volcano of feeling for both beautiful mass 
and structural function,—a piece of real architecture. 
Two studies in town planning come from some un- 
known French source. “Besancon—a study of the evo- 
lution of the town,” and “Tours—its urban functions,” 
are the subjects of these elaborate and interesting studies. 
The pages of L’Architecture (of 10 April) which are 
before me are devoted in greater part to a presentation, 
in text and illustrations from old prints, of the Fétes of 
Versailles and their architectural settings in the years 
1664 to 1674, interesting mainly to students of morals 
and manners, in which I suppose architects are included. 


Back to English 


The journals from the provinces will not detain us 
long, for generally they reflect what is going on archi- 
tecturally in the Mother Country and in the United States 
to which they are bound by economic and spiritual ties. 
And they are watching us over there. An 
“The Relation of Plan to Elevation” read by H. S. Good- 
hart-Rendel at the Liverpool School of Architecture and 


essay on 


quoted in full in Construction, Toronto, Canada, April, 
1922, reveals that. To quote the quote: ‘The architect 
who falsifies his plan to make it fit a preconceived eleva- 
tion not only deprives his building of its rightful indi- 
viduality, but is also on the road to becoming incapable 
of anything except repeating himself, or perhaps of repeat- 
ing other people. This is the danger which threatens 
American architecture at the present time. The gay 
parterre of American architecture, which we all admire, 
is composed too much of cut flowers from Europe. Even 
the native majesty of her skyscrapers is marred, more 
often than not by the misunderstood architecture with 
which they are trimmed. A recent writer in a popular 
American magazine has attempted to justify the Gothic 
attire in which some of these skyscrapers masquerade by 
citing the coincidence of the lines of Medieval masonry 
design with those natural to a steel framed structure. 
‘Old forms serve our purpose,’ he says, ‘so why not use 
them?’ Would he, I wonder, use the Portland vase 
as a salad bowl?” “Yet,” proceeds our author, “these 
American reproductions are often beautiful: their insin- 
cerity does not spoil their appearance.” I quote this last, 
by the way, that I may suggest that an attractively dressed 
lie has always appealed, for the moment at least, to 
the mind of the general public more potently and sym- 
pathetically than has a plain naked truth. In time, how- 
ever, even an attractively dressed lie palls on the public 
morals, and so for that matter does a plain naked truth 


on public taste. I wonder if this has any bearing on 
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the present assumed Architecture vs. Engineering situa- 
tion. I started to read in this same number of Construc- 
tion an article entitled “The Eternal Triangle,” but when 
I discovered, as I soon did, that the only dramatis per- 
sone involved were an artist’s ideal, a client’s whim, 
and a restricted building fund, I desisted—had had suf- 
ficient experience in that field myself. 

The number of Architecture, the Journal of proceed- 
ings of the Institute of Architects of New South Wales, 
which now comes under my eye, contains little of more 
than local interest and nothing very vital to architectural 
practice or design. 


In England 


The Journal of the R. I. B. A. for 6 May contains 
a fully illustrated article on the Public Buildings of 
Cardiff. A view of Cathays Park, the Civic Center, 
from the air presents the topographical relationship be- 
tween the buildings very clearly. But neither this nor 
any other view, nor does the descriptive matter, nor for 
that matter do the buildings themselves, explain the varied 
foreign influences which have made themselves felt on 
this Welsh soil. France, Spain, Germany, Italy, all in 
their less serious aspects, have offered accepted and seem- 
ingly acceptable contributions to the civic architecture of 
this provincial town. The two old churches shown and 
the old Castle are the only buildings which smack of 
the soil; the only buildings which could really warm the 
hearts of the natives. I wonder if here lies any sug- 
gestion of an answer to the questioned service of the 
architect to the community! In this number of the 
Journal is issued a statement from the R. I. B. A. 
Committee on Unification and Registration. I wonder 
again if registration and unification would help conditions 
such as obtain in new old Cardiff! I doubt it. And 
in the matter of unification and registration, the war 
goes merrily on with criminations and recriminations; the 
Architect publishing letters and statements from the 
Antis, the Architects’ Journal espousing the cause of the 
Pros, though in its issue for 10 May deprecating the 
heated form which the debate seems to have taken. And 
if the Pros win? where will be the standard for further 
professional advancement; can the mob (pardon my use 
of the word) be counted on to raise standards, i.e. to 
lead? The power of the R. I. B. A. in the past, it 
seems to me, lay in the very fact that it was a select 
body. If a professional body exists to standardize busi- 
ness methods and to influence legislation in its own 
behalf, then the more the merrier—quantity counts. If 
ideals are at stake—look out for the quality. However, 
they don’t need my advice! But something much more 
of personal interest to me is presented in the 5 April 
number of The Architects’ Journal which announces the 
bestowal of R. A. upon Mr. G. Gilbert Scott and ac- 
companies an appreciative comment upon him with a half 
dozen views of his work. I have treasured up a letter 
from Gilbert Scott, now R. A., introducing me to Clerk 
of Works Green of the Liverpool Cathedral which I 
visited in November of 1911 while it was, as it still is, 
in course of construction. I was duly impressed with 
Mr. Scott’s personality as with the character of his 
work. Bold, direct, austere (I rather like the word) 
free from unnecessary ornament, the work touched a 
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responsive chord in me and imbued me with a fellow 
feeling. It is the same quality in the work of Leonard 
Stokes—touched more deeply with a spirit of modernity 
—which attracted me to him. Congratulations to Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott on his new honors and success to him 
in his work. I dislike the term “work” in connection 
with the activities of the architect. That phase of the 
business is what they are trying to unify. The play of 
the architect, his joy in the enterprise from the first 
period of conception to the finished creation is not a 
thing for legislation and cannot be conserved, though it 
may well be stifled by legislative enactments which regard 
architecture merely as a business. 


Sandwiched in among the bulkier publications I find 
two numbers of the Journal of the Society of Architects. 
It is to the leading article in the May number that I 
direct your earnest attention. The article in question 
is by H. Bartle Cox, A. R. I. B. A., Membre corr. 
S. A. D. G., is entitled “A Plea for the Modern Out- 
look” and evidently was written in France. I wish I 
could quote it all, but it covers over twelve pages of 
the Journal. The author is a devout believer in the 
efficacy of training and advocates “centralization,” i.e., 
education by the government as in France. He believes 
in Federation rather than Unification; and, too, he be- 
lieves in standardization. “Is not man,” he asks, “a 
social animal, and do not architects copy and develop 
along traditional lines?” “Originality in design,” he con- 
tinues, “is too great a miracle to be believed in by pro- 
fessional men with any learning.” But, let me say, not 
so great a miracle or so stupendous a fact as to be 
unwelcome when it does appear as it has in ages past. 
“The present age,” says our author, “is a transitional 
period of great complexity in which the engineer alone 
is sure of his standard, provided he does not attempt 
ornamentation, popularly termed architectural treat- 
ment. . . . The esthetics of pure construction are 
more important than its dressing, but long before the 
whole can be brought to perfection the modern standard 
must be found.” And then: “The petty-minded infatu- 
ation for ornament, the hysterical appreciation for local 
peculiarities (more novel to the visitor than to the 
resident), the pretentious ancestral worship of the half- 
learned archzologist, the sophism of most popular writ- 
ers, the wide-spread insincerity of many so-called artists 
(poseurs), the bluff of modern art dealers (made easy 
by dilettantism), the belief that art is a gift outside and 
beyond all useful and practical considerations, are some 
of the reasons why the meaning of the word Architecture 
has been so distorted, why the average person takes the 
trappings of a building to indicate its style, and why he 
dare not admit the beauty of engineering, while, at the 
bottom of his heart, he enjoys his motor car far more 
than his Queen Anne billiard room, and admires the 
nation’s marine more than its museums. It behooves 
architects to take this into consideration if they want 
to improve the narrowness of their modern position.” 

“Parliament,” says our author, “if asked to grant 
Registration might demur on the following questions: 


1. What is an architect, what are his functions, and 
from what does he claim to be able to protect 
the public? 




















































































































































































































2. Do architects know more about building than 
engineers? 

3. Is art, as understood by modern practising archi- 
tects, an undisputed boon to society?” 


And Mr. Cox sums up his thesis by urging on the pro- 
fession the necessity for completing the organization “by 
founding: 
1. A single Centralised National School, with ramifi- 
cations in the provinces; 
2. A System of Co-operation with Industry, for the 
realisation of national problems; and 
3. A Federation of All Architectural Societies, to 
present petitions to Authorities.” 


All this by our author. And now let me dogmatize a 
little and in my own feeble way analyze the functions 
of both engineer and architect and determine, if may 
be, whether the one deserves all the encomiums which 
he himself among others is now showering upon him 
and whether the other is serving society as his art 
demands. 

And, too, let us make it perfectly clear at the outset 
that the only branch of engineering which pretends to 
usurp architectural functions is the structural branch 
in which may be included the business engineer or con- 
tracting builder. The automobile engineer, the mechani- 
cal engineer, the naval engineer, affect architecture only 
as they educate (if they do) the public taste to an ap- 
preciation of functional line; and a shallow public is some- 
times deceived into believing that because a functional 
line may be made beautiful by an artist that all functional 
lines must necessarily be beautiful; the latter is not 
true and never was. An object may function perfectly 
and yet not be zsthetically beautiful—if you don’t believe 
it just contemplate some other man’s perfectly good 
wife (or some other woman’s model husband). ‘The 
function of engineering is to make practicable and eco- 
nomical in action the machinery for sustaining life; the 
function of architecture is to help life to be worth 
living when once the sustenance has been provided. The 
craving for food and for shelter, the physical craving, has 
always been in man—it has led to wars, mass-movement 
and slavery. The craving of the spirit for beauty has 
been co-existent with this other and has made for peace, 
individual initiative and freedom. Force has gone with 
the one—gentleness with the other. You can pass fair 
judgment on the spirit of an age by determining which 
element has dominated the arts. I think I have answered 
the first question which might have led Parliament to 
demur. The answer to the second is implied: the real 
architect does know more about building to satisfy the 
craving of the spirit for the higher things in life than 
the engineer or any other building agency, The moment 
the engineer builds with that in view he ceases in the 
very nature of things to be an engineer and becomes an 
architect. And if he has that possibility within him I 
do not want to see him robbed of his rightful heritage 
by any narrow class legislation. And as to the third 
question, from my limited capacity for judgment, I 
should have to answer in the negative. Mr. Cox has 
indicated one phase of a negative answer in the para- 
graph quoted above, beginning: “The petty-minded infat- 
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uation for ornament,” etc., a perfectly valid statement 
which is expanded among other equally valid statements 
in his valuable paper. That the engineer and the archi- 
tect each may know what underlies his own profession 
and that of the other I shall epitomize. 


Engineering gives expression to the material side or 
basis of society. Architecture emphasizes the spiritual 
aspect. When a structure compels the sense of something 
beyond mere utility, of some spiritual content, it trans- 
cends engineering and in just that measure it is archi- 
tecture, regardless of the cast, class or profession of 
its creator. When a structure fails in this high mission, 
whether designed by a self-styled or by a legally estab- 
lished architect, it fails of architecture though by some 
happy accident it may fall into the category of good 
engineering. The engineer gives expression to the mate- 
rial aspects of society. He is like a reporter dealing in 
detached facts though sometimes binding them into a 
readable story. The architect, like the dramatist, deals 
with facts in their spiritual significance and weaves them 
into an expression of the spirit of the age. The architect 
causes facts to function ethically in a medium of zsthet- 
ics. If the architect does not accomplish this in so far 
as he fails, he fails of his mission; also he fails to per- 
form a self-appointed task; and worse, where registra- 
tion laws are in force, he fails to fulfil an immense social 
obligation in the performance of which the law at his 
own behest creates a monopoly in his behalf. 


Unification 


The Journal of the Society of Architects, presenting 
the point of view of a large number of British Archi- 
tects, has published a statement on Unification in the 
architectural profession as issued by the Committee on 
Unification and Registration. This statement seems to 
have the approval of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Edwin 
J. Sadgrove, President of the Society of Architects and 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, R. I. B. A., the above 
named serving in the order mentioned as Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the Committee. 

The question of registration being deeply involved with 
that of Unification, the British point of view must be 
of interest to every American architect. The British 
idea seems to be Unification first and registration as a 
consequence. The American idea, registration first and 
as much Unification afterward as may be deemed advis- 
able for the welfare of the public and advancement of 
the profession. The Committee report says that “Uni- 
fication means a grouping with an organic whole within 
the Royal Institute of British Architects”; The Society 
of Architects is to be eliminated as far as concerns its 
name if the reported is adopted; some other societies are 
allowed to retain their name and entity. The unattached 
architects, it is presumed will gladly accept an offer of 
membership in the R. I. B. A. The grade of member- 
ship for each society and the individuals is to be de- 
termined at a later date. 

The advocates of Unification “regard Unification as 
a preliminary step without which Registration is a mere 
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vision and as a stage in the evolution of Registration 
which will add incalculable value and force to Registra- 
tion when finally the latter is obtained.” The report then 
sets forth the advantages to be obtained by a large single 
association acting under the Code of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the advantages to the individual, 
to the profession and to the R. I. B. A.—the concen- 
tration of all authority in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the saving of all Charter rights of that 
organization without disturbance from Parliament. 

Summed up, the proposition seems to be compulsory 
membership in a great guild of architects with grades 
established by the guild itself and every member regis- 
tered as an architect. A minority report by Mr. Alfred 
W. S. Cross, Vice-President, R. I. B. A.; Mr. Sydney 
Perks, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. Digby Solomon, takes 
issue against the scheme on the ground that it would 
lead to a weakening of the standing of the R. I. B. A. 
and then demands that the Institute proceed forthwith 
to promote a Bill for the Statutory Registration of Arch- 
itects. 

The discussion of the question of Unification of British 
architects is not our concern beyond the light that it 
may furnish to the American architect. We consider 
that any test leading to the entrance to our profession in 
our Country must necessarily demonstrate the applicant’s 
ability to meet certain minimum educational qualifica- 
tions; a good preliminary education, varying in definition 
in the many states, but actually amounting in values to 
the same proof of ability to understand the major sub- 
jects, i.e., History, Language, and Mathematics involved 
in the study of architecture. The applicant being thus 
prepared is subject to tests in the History of Archi- 
tecture, Architectural Design, Plan, Architectural Engi- 
neering and Architectural Practice. Passing these mini- 
mum tests entitles the applicant to serve as an architect. 
The idea of a maximum test is set aside as being impos- 
sible since no one is deemed competent to apply it. 

The American Institute of Architects accepts to its 
membership those who have advanced to a satisfactory 
point beyond the minimum established by law. An Insti- 
tute membership covering the entire profession might be 
an important political agency for the profession if har- 
mony of action could be assured, but it would at best 
be one new “bloc” to inject discord in the body politic. 
We believe that it may be assumed that the power for 
good is greater in a body composed of persons repre- 
sentative in their professions of the highest degree of 
attainment than in a diluted organization. Therefore we 
do not open the door of our national organization to 
those unable to qualify beyond the minimum standards 
established by statute. 

The ideal of a guild, however, persists and cannot be 
carelessly set aside, but the guild means allocation to 
class in a profession. Business disadvantage prohibits 
such classification in the mind of the American, but as 
a rule he seeks to qualify for membership in a society 
in which membership is presumptive evidence of com- 
petency to a degree beyond the provisions of the law. 
For geographical convenience the Institute has Chapters. 
Entrance to the Institute by way of the Chapter which 
represents the local opinion of the candidate’s competency 


held by his competitors is an approach which generally 
speaking assures Institute standing. Statutory regulation 
of minimum qualifications is the life of our system. Pro- 
gression to Institute membership by advancement because 
of conscientious work is the source of whatever power 
the Institute may possess. Failure to apply for Institute 
membership is not deemed to be a reflection on the 
ability of an architect. 

Registration first and Institute recognition for advanced 
knowledge second is a workable program. It does follow 
the path of the guild to a degree, being a compromise be- 
tween the guild and the more or less concentrated control 
of an entire profession. No architect here wishes Unifica- 
tion at the cost of free will. No one seems to object 
seriously to reasonable proof of qualification, but to sub- 
mit to organization rule, as a matter of law, does not 
appeal to the American. He has his local societies and 
state organizations; he may choose to be a member of 
one or all organizations of architects; but to enter any 
one he must be lawfully in practice as an architect and 
have given proof of attainment in excess of that required 
by statute. 

Most American architects believe that it is an honor, 
outside of the law, to be a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects or the Society of Architects. It is probably 
an opinion formed by observation of the works of the 
distinguished personnel of these great societies. Many 
of us would feel sorry to see these organizations pass 
from their present status and become merely a group 
under statute law. The whole question involves the 
rights of a minority; we have had this principle continu- 
ally before us since the foundation of our government. 
To box up all architects in a single crate and compel 
them to agree to a majority rule when ethics are not 
involved is an abandonment of liberty. Whenever a 
majority rules without protection to the minority, gov- 
ernment shows signs of failure. Whenever democracy 
is mentioned it is always accompanied with restrictive 
laws making the principle a farce. 

It seems that the American ideal, as far as the archi- 
tect is concerned, is good, inasmuch as it preserves the 
right of the minority to join or stay out of a regulatory 
body. As long as the members of this minority behave 
themselves in their independence no one can justly criti- 
cize. If they do not so behave it is a matter of the 
application of punishment provided for under the general 


criminal code. Wo. P. BANNISTER. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Architecture and the Public 


The profession of architecture seldom is the stepping 


stone to a literary career. When it is we may well 
look for admirable results in the presentation of the 
Architect’s point of view and his professional background. 
We certainly do not look in vain for these results while 
reading Mr. Cornford’s brief history of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects.? 


*The Designers of Our Buildings. By L. Pope Cornford. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, London, 1922. 
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It describes the development of this great professional 
body from the days of its first charter through its re- 
organization in the reign of Victoria, to the present day; 
and the growth of its power and the increased scope of 
its activities symbolize the developments of the profession 
and its modern complexities. If for no other reason, 
this admirably written book could claim its right to a 
place on the shelves of the American as well as the 
British Architect. 

In addition to its purely historical interest, however, 
it will claim the attention of architects on account of 
the forceful way in which it pleads for a greater pub- 
licity of the essential facts of the building industry and 
of the personalities that contribute to its progress. This 
could hardly be stated more simply, directly, and con- 
vincingly than in the brief foreword by William J. Locke. 
He, like the author, served his apprenticeship in the pro- 
fession, a fact of which probably few of his many readers 
are aware. For years he was indeed the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute, and is therefore fully cognizant of 
his facts. 

The reticence of the Architect in matters of publicity 
is' fostered by his code of professional ethics, a code 
which, by its ban on advertising, encourages the average 
practitioner to humble obscurity while permitting the 
gifted exception to gain legitimately the full fruits of his 
instinct for a place in the public eye. Mr. Locke’s plea 
for a more general knowledge by the public of the great 
architects of their time, and his assertion that the daily 
press is largely responsible for the present ignorance of 
matters relating to architects and their work, are admi- 
rably stated, and are equally irrefutable. 

This book, indeed if only on account of this foreword, 
should be read by every newspaper editor in this country. 
It should be read by every architect; and in the interest 
of his profession any architect who is a personal friend 
of an editor should see that it is read also by him. The 
Committees on Public Information of the Institute and 
its Chapters could hardly find a better weapon for use 
in their campaign, which is already showing results. 
W.. 8. P. 


Note: Copies of the above may be obtained from the office of the 


Journal. 


Sound and Its Control 


It has long been known that certain effects of sound 
are due not so much to the way in which the sound is 
produced as to the influence of surrounding conditions. 
Echo has been associated with cliffs and hollows ever 
since the days of prehistoric legend. Reverberation was 
familiar to Homer, who tells us how the noise of 
carousing “rings through the courtyard of Aeolus.” The 
Greeks of the Hellenistic period apparently had methods 
of providing for proper conditions of hearing in their 
open-air theatres, and the Roman architect Vitruvius 
wrote three remarkable chapters on the subject. 

But it is not so generally realized that architectural 
acoustics, as a modern science, was born as well as bred 
in these United States. Early in the last century a com- 
mittee of the Senate called upon a commission (of which 
the celebrated architect McCombs was the leading mem- 
ber) to investigate the acoustic conditions in the national 
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capitol. The inquiry lasted through several administra- 
tions, and resulted in a series of reports in which the 
theory of sound reflection was discussed ably and at 
length. In 1856 the well-known scientist Professor 
Joseph Henry reported further experiments through 
which he had been enabled to determine the conditions 
of echo and the relative intensity of sound in different 
directions from a speaker. And some fifty years later 
Professor Robert W. Wood conceived the idea of photo- 
graphing the actual sound-waves reflected from minia- 
ture architectural silhouettes, such as vaults and flights 
of steps. 

As a result, by the beginning of the present century 
the theory of sound-reflection and of its effect upon an 
audience were fairly well understood, although they 
were seldom applied in actual construction. What was 
not in the least understood was the theory of sound- 
absorption. In the case of the ancient open-air auditori- 
ums this lack of information was of slight importance, 
because all the sound which did not reach the audience 
within the first fraction of a second after it was pro- 
duced was lost in the heavens above. But in the mod- 
ern enclosed auditorium this extra sound cannot escape, 
and so is obliged to rebound back and forth between 
walls, floor and ceiling until it is finally absorbed by 
repeated impact. The result is the prolongation of the 
initial sound which we call reverberation and which 
produces such disastrous confusion in so many of our 
finest buildings. 


Up to the year of grace 1900 there was not one iota 
of technical data on this important subject. One guess 
was as good as another with regard to what the condi- 
tions might be in any proposed auditorium. But by 
great good fortune in 1895 the Corporation of Harvard 
University had called upon Professor Wallace C. Sabine 
“to propose changes for remedying the acoustical difficul- 
ties in the lecture-room of the Fogg Art Museum.” About 
two years were spent in experimenting on this room, and 
the questions arising in the consideration of its plans 
forced a continuance of the general investigation. 

The task was enormous. Professor Sabine was ob- 
liged not only to formulate de novo the entire mathe- 
matical theory of reverberation and its calculation, but 
also to determine the sound-absorbing capacity (or 
coefficient) of every important architectural and decora- 
tive material. Moreover the experiments required ex- 
treme delicacy and accuracy. “In fact, early in the in- 
vestigation, two months’ work—over three thousand 
observations—had to be discarded because of failure to 
record the kind of clothing worn by the observer.” 
Nevertheless he persevered, and in 1900 was able to an- 
nounce that he had solved the problem to a first approxi- 
mation for the pitch of treble C and that he had been 
able to apply the results of his investigations to the de- 
sign of the new Boston Music Hall. 

And he was not content to stop here. It was one 
thing to be able to calculate in advance the conditions in 
a proposed auditorium—it was quite another to be able 
to control the conditions. In certain cases, such as 
theatres, court-rooms and the music hall above-men- 
tioned, the length of the reverberation could be condi- 
tioned upon the amount of heavy carpeting, wall hang- 
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ings, curtains and upholstery. But there was one entire 
class of auditoriums, of which the masonry church was 
the type, in which such textile decorations were hope- 
lessly out of place. For such interiors it was necessary 
to invent some new and appropriate material combining 
a hard surface and a high sound-absorbing capacity. In 
this undertaking also Professor Sabine was successful, 
and succeeded in producing akoustolith, an imitation stone 
adapted to wall facings, and Rumford tile, a block 
adapted to domes and vaulting. These materials closely 
resemble ordinary stone and tile but have a finely porous 
surface which gives them an absorbing capacity about 
half as great as heavy felting—amply sufficient for the 
purpose in hand. 


These successes made Professor Sabine the foremost 
specialist in the world in applied acoustics and opened 
the door to much wider fields of investigation. He was 
called in repeatedly both to correct the defects of existing 
buildings and to anticipate the conditions in new ones. 
Already he was planning a monumental treatise on the 
entire subject of architectural acoustics when his work 
was cut short by his untimely death. 


The story of his accomplishment is told in the “Col- 
lected Papers on Acoustics by Wallace Clement Sabine” 
(Harvard University Press, 1922). In spite of their 
somewhat formidable title, the essays are quite readable, 
and, in spots, even humorous. In fact, aside from the 
mathematical portions, they are written in almost too 
popular a style, and lose something in practical value 
from the lack of precise and technical detail. We are 
told how to calculate reverberation, but only incidentally 
how much we ought to provide for. So after spending 
half a day in laboriously figuring out the conditions in 
a given case, we suddenly find that we are no farther 
advanced than when we started. We are told that 
panelled ceilings are sometimes effective, but not how 
big the panels should be. We are shown a beautiful 
photograph of a chapel in which the acoustic treatment 
“is not merely inconspicuous, but is entirely indistinguish- 
able” but we are not given the slightest inkling as to 
what the treatment actually was. Nevertheless, to one 
who is able to supply the missing links, the papers are 
full of valuable suggestions. And they constitute the 
record of a notable scientific achievement. 


H. T. 


What Do We Pay For In Art? 


I suppose that one could scarcely read the novels of 
Charles Marriott without suspecting that he had predi- 
lections toward other forms of expression than that which 


finds its outlet with the pen. Readers of the JouRNAL 
will remember an editorial in our columns, some years 
back, written after the writer had finished “The Catfish,” 
one of Mr. Marriott’s novels which has a good deal to do 
with the question of making good wares and selling them 
—and that question is vexing us no less today than then. 
“The Grave Impertinence,’ the last of Mr. Marriott’s 
novels, carries on along the same line, although with a 
divergence into the field of an employer who had a half 
vision of a ready-made sort of community to be evolved 


entirely out of his own consciousness and who was able 
to learn better ere he had committed so gross a folly. 
But running through these two books, and in a some- 
what different manner through others of Mr. Marriott’s 
novels, there weaves the gentle philosophy of the per- 
sonality of the craftsman, his right to his birthright, his 
subjection, too often, to forces which have nothing to do 
with the making and selling of sound wares and things of 
beauty but which have very much to do with the business 
of carrying on production at a profit. 


Mr. Marriott does not propose to change things. He 
offers no political or economic programme. Like Mr. 
Jacks, whose “Philosophers in Trouble” and whose “Mad 
Shepherds” are filled with the clearest insight, Mr. Mar- 
riott gently persists in pointing out, in labeling the shoddy 
not with curses and imprecations but as the output of the 
human passion for acquiring things, the one passion, of 
course, which humans are most unwilling to recognize, at 
least in themselves. But, all of this is perhaps beside the 
point and is merely by way of setting a background, so to 
speak, or perhaps of paying a tribute to a writer whom I 
so highly esteem. The point is, after all, that Mr. Mar- 
riott has lately written the following in the London 
Nation, from which I borrow it, in toto, so replete is it 
with wisdom and with that other kind of quality which 
we call spiritual, for we still speak of art and of spirit 
as though they were quite different things, which, to my 
mind, they are not. This is what Mr. Marriott has to 
say: 

“Lately there has been a great deal of discussion about 
the teaching of art, on the one hand, and the economics 
of art, on the other. Without going so far as to say that 
art can neither be taught nor bought and sold, isn’t it 
likely that we complicate the matter by failing to distin- 
guish truly between art and its application? At any 
rate, as regards the teaching of art, there is a great deal 
to be said for the method of Mr. Wackford Squeers: 
‘W-i-n-d-e-r, winder—go and clean it!’, and as regards 
the payment of the artist, for the provision of an ade- 
quate tuppence for the job. 

“But the confusion indicated above, though it affects 
injuriously both the teaching of art and its payment, goes 
far deeper in its evil consequences. It proceeds, really, 
from putting the distinction between art and applied art 
on the wrong grounds. Most people are agreed that the 
applied arts are best learnt in the workshop, under work- 
shop conditions; but many are inclined to draw the line 
at what are called the ‘fine arts.’ What the term ‘fine 
arts’ meant originally it is difficult to say; but, from 
the history of art, it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
not intended to convey more than a convenient distinc- 
tion, a difference of degree rather than of kind. A 
dictionary quotation from Ruskin, which I am unable to 
trace to its context, says: “Then Fine Art is that in 
which the hand, the head, and the heart of man go 
together.’ For practical purposes, that, with its full 
implications, is good enough. We may readily agree that 
the hand, head and heart of man are more exquisitely 
concerned, or in different proportions, in painting a 
picture than in painting a door; but we prejudice art, 
and, what is worse, limit humanity, in excluding any of 
the three factors from the latter exercise. Not only that, 
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but, for thinking purposes—with practical reflections upon 
both the teaching and the payment of art—we create, 
as between the door and the picture, a nightmare prob- 
lem as to where in the scale of purpose fine art really 
begins. 


“Would it not be simpler to say that, in practice, all 
art is applied art, and to organize our teaching and our 
payment accordingly? Putting aside all questions of 
ultimate application, as to whether the picture is to have 
a distant and temporary or close and permanent relation 
to architecture; to go in a frame or be painted on the 
wall; the very fact of a picture is an application of 
painting. This is very far from being a verbal nicety; 
it has, by defect, serious practical consequences—as one 
may see in any exhibition. Between the representation of 
Nature, or the expression of the artist, as general aims, 
and picture-making, lies a great though commonly neg- 
lected part of artistic education. Without consider- 
able practical experience not only of painting, but of the 
teaching of painting, he would be a rash man who said 
how long, if at all, this part of artistic education should 
be deferred; but from the practice of great artists in the 
past, as well as from occasional instances of the present 
day, the evidence agrees with the assumption that it may 
with advantage be pursued from the very beginning. In 
short, it seems overwhelmingly probable that the ideal 
training for the painter of pictures, as for the maker of 
chairs or cabinets, is under workshop conditions; having 
regard not only to the general practice of drawing and 
painting, but to their particular application to definite 
purposes, and even to the requirements of the market, 
from the first handling of the brush or pencil. 

“Tf this be the ideal training, as it seems to be, what 
we have to consider is how far it is practicable in present 
conditions. Once agree that a school of art, any school 
of art, is only second-best, and we are much nearer to 
seeing the sort of school we ought to have. At any rate, 
as regards what are already known as applied arts, there 
seems to be no question that the best results are got 
when the school approaches workshop conditions by be- 
ing associated with some local industry; and the pam- 
phlet issued by the Royal Academy in connection with 
its next winter exhibition, not to speak of such actual 
results as the International Theatre Exhibition at South 
Kensington, and the fact which can hardly be questioned 
that some of the best pictorial art of the moment is to be 
seen in posters, indicates a growing opinion that what, on 
wrong grounds, have been distinguished as the fine arts 
will respond to the same kind of treatment. 

“The true distinction between art and applied art re- 
mains; the point is that it is valid all down the scale. 
It is not as between one kind of painting and another, 
but as between zsthetic theory and any kind of painting; 
or, in common language, between ‘art’ and ‘craft.’ The 
former is, so to speak, a University subject, the latter 
an affair of workshop conditions and market requirements. 
This distinction at once meets the objection that to 
take what are called the fine arts into the workshop and 
the market is to materialize or commercialize art. On 
the contrary, it is to spiritualize labor. Once agree that 
the same esthetic considerations which apply to painting 
a picture apply, though in a different degree, to painting 
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a door, and you have emancipated labor without any 
prejudice to the highest meaning of art. Putting on one 
side the question of taste in color, a good surface of paint 
on a door is as truly an emotional, an esthetic, considera- 
tion as ‘significant form’; indeed, it is significant form. 
The true commercialization of art is to make esthetics 
the basis of payment—to buy and sell doves. Artistic 
values are as inestimable in terms of cash as love or 
moral goodness; but the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
The illustration has been used before, but it may serve 
again, that the case of the artist is analogous to that of 
the wife; she may and should be paid in her capacities 
of housekeeper and child-bearer, but she cannot without 
dishonor be paid in her capacity of mistress. Stevenson’s 
famovs comparison was nothing more than a comment 
upon the unfortunate position of the artist in our civili- 
zation; paid for what he should give instead of for his 
labor; and in the Middle Ages it would have had no 
meaning. 

“How far it is possible to pay the different kinds and 
degrees of artists on a craft basis is, of course, a diffi- 
cult question; but, surely the first step is to absorb, or 
reabsorb, the artist into the craftsman category by or- 
ganizing his education to that end. What stands in the 
way is, at bottom, the ‘fine art’ superstition as meaning 
a difference in kind as well as in degree. How it works 
out in practice may be seen when the good average painter 
of pictures tries to decorate a room. As a rule, his 
‘esthetics, having been, so to speak, secluded, go to 
pieces; and he fails not only in the mechanical task of 
handling large surfaces of paint but in the elements of de- 
sign, form, and color as applied to that purpose. His 
knowledge of them has been bolstered up with reference 
to some theory of Nature; the props removed, he finds 
himself without principles. On the other hand, when 
the good house-painter paints pictures as a hobby, he 
gets into them, as a rule, none of the qualities apparent in 
his daily work. His instinct and training as a craftsman 
are defeated by the superstition of ‘fine art.’ He has not 
grasped the emancipating truth that ‘art’ is not the form 
but the spirit in which a thing is done. The form can be 
taught and paid for, but the spirit is common heritage, 
capable of guidance, maybe, but irrespective of the form 

e ” 
and beyond price. C. H.W. 


The Producers Section of the 
Structural Service Committee 


The 55th Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, on recommendations by the Second 
Joint Conference on Better Advertising to Architects, 
adopted unanimously a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Structural Service to create a Producers Sec- 
tion of the Committee as a sustaining body to collabo- 
rate with the Committee in advising and counseling with 
manufacturers, who may so desire, on the character of 
their advertising as to size, form and content in further- 
ing the use, by Architects and Producers, of the Standard 
Construction Classification adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects; and in promoting sincerity and 
reliability of statement in advertising. 
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INSTITUTE AND CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Since the Convention the work of organizing the Pro- 
ducers Section has been pushed energetically forward. 
On 29 June there was a joint organization meeting fol- 
lowed by two meetings of an Executive Committee. The 
results of the three meetings are recorded in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


WuereAs, the creation of the Producers Section of the 
Structural Service Committee authorized by the 55th Annual 
Convention of the A. I. A., should be regarded as the 
beginning only of a program, as yet but partly defined, for 
cooperation between the producers and architects to pro- 
mote growing mutual respect and confidence, better joint 
service to the public and better building; and 


WHEREAS, in initiating this program it would be unwise, 
in the opinion of the Committee, to hamper the work or 
so restrict activities as to prevent the undertaking of such 
enterprises as may be considered desirable and as may be 
sanctioned by the A. I. A. by the adoption of any rigid 
scheme of organization under a Constitution and By-laws; 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the Producers Section be merely an informal 
body of individuals, representatives of corporations and rep- 
resentatives of associations working with the Structural Ser- 
vice Committee by means of such liaison committees and 
agencies as may be needed; and be it 


RESOLVED, that to accomplish this purpose the Producers 
Section of the Structural Service Committee be created and 
related to the Committee in accordance with the following 
provisions: 


a. That the manufacturers of building materials and ap- 
pliances and associations of manufacturers be eligible to 
membership in the Producers Section. 

b. That Producer Section membership dues be $200 a 
year, $100 to be paid upon acceptance of membership and 
$100 on call if and when needed. 

c. That the Chairman of the Structural Service Commit- 
tee, with the consent of his Committee, appoint an Executive 
Committee of the Producers Section which shall meet with 
the Executive Committee of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee. 

d. That the Chairman of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee be Chairman ex-officio of the Producers Section Exec- 
utive Committee. 

e. That in consultation with the Executive Committee 
of the Producers Section the Structural Service Commit- 
tee shall prepare budgets, make special appropriations for 
special work, select paid employees, fix their salaries and 
take such other action as may be necessary to the per- 
formance of the proposed service. 

f. That the Structural Service Committee appoint a 
Treasurer, satisfactory to the Board of Directors of the 
A. I. A., to be custodian of the Producers Section fund and 
to make disbursements therefrom on vouchers signed by 
the Chairman of the Structural Service Committee and in 
accordance with budgets adopted or special appropriations 
made. 

g- That the service of counsel and advice on advertising 
by the Structural Service Committee be rendered to members 
of the Producers Section at cost less indirect charges, esti- 
mated at 25 per cent of the gross cost and covered by Pro- 
ducers Section membership dues, and that the service to 
non-members be rendered at cost. 

h. That the dues for membership in the Producers Sec- 
tion be credited to the member on account of any charges 
against him for service rendered by the Committee in any 
fiscal year. 


i. That in rendering service the Committee on Struc- 
tural Service shall give precedence to members of the Pro- 
ducers Section. 

j. That no member of an Association of manufacturers 
which Association is represented by a membership in the 
Producers Section shall have the right to secure service 
from the Structural Service Committee through the Associa- 
tion and that service to Associations of manufacturers shall 
relate only to Association advertising activities. 

k. That the Structural Service Committee shall render 
no service to a publication in connection with manufacturers 
advertising to be carried in the publication; but that this 
shall not be construed as preventing the Committee from 
advising and counseling with a publication on the general 
character of the publication, nor shall it restrict or limit 
the activities of the Committee in the performance of its 
Institute functions. 

I. That as a condition precedent to the rendering of 
service by the Structural Service Committee, the producer, 
firm, corporation or association or the agent of any of them 
requesting the service shall agree that no statement will 
be made in connection with the advertising in question to 
the effect that it has been submitted to the Committee for 
criticism and suggestion or that it accords with the Com- 
mittee’s views or recommendations. 

m. That the Structural Service Committee issue invita- 
tions to manufacturers, and associations of manufacturers 
to become members of the Producers Section and that the 
Committee on Structural Service take the necessary steps 
to place itself in readiness to render the proposed service on 
and after August first. 

n. ‘That as many, but no more than four meetings of 
the whole Structural Service Committee and the members 
of the Producers Section be held each year as available 
funds will permit. 


Institute and Chapter Activities 


Tue Iowa CuHaprter has issued in printed form the 
Proceedings of its nineteenth annual meeting. Papers 
delivered at the meeting are included and copies may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Chapter, Mr. Eugene 
H. Taylor, 222 South Third street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Tue Proceepincs: These should reach Institute mem- 
bers not later than August 15. Efforts are being made 
to mail the book within sixty days of the Convention. 
The Institute issues a complete record of its Convention 
transactions, at considerable expense, and members will 
do well to spend an evening in reading the discussions, 
and the decisions. 


ScHoot Mepats: Each year the Institute awards a 
silver and gold medal to students in the recognized Arch- 
itectural Schools who excel in Architecture during the 
four year course. The medals are appropriately en- 
graved and are presented at commencement. Each is 
accompanied with a copy of Mont St. Michel and Char- 
tres. The winner invariably writes of his appreciation, 
and usually concludes the letter with a paragraph ex- 
pressing the hope that some day he may be worthy of 
Institute membership. 


Aout to incorporate, the Small House Service Bureau, 
Atlantic Division, with headquarters in New York City, 
announces the following list of shareholders, the first five 
of which are Directors: Charles Butler, John Van Pelt, 
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Sullivan W. Jones, S. F. Voorhees, Francis Y. Yoannes, 
Francis A. Nelson, Julian C. Levi, Edward J. Smith, 
Robert D. Kohn, Otto Boertner, Arthur C. Holden, 
Walter B. Kirby, H. O. Milliken, R. L. Walker, Bevan 
Jones, Henry C. Hahn, A. B. Trowbridge, A. J. Thomas, 
L. W. Eisinger, A. D. Sneden, Gerald L. Kaufman, 
Roderick B. Barnes, Edward I. Shire, Albert S. Gott- 
lieb, Eli J. Kahn. 


Mr. Georce Oakey Totren has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Institute to the International Congress 
of Architects to be held at Brussels in September. Mr. 
Totten will carry with him an invitation from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects for the eleventh International 
Congress of Architects to be held at Washington in 1926 
to which representatives of all nations are invited. 


Pusiic INFORMATION: In May, a complete plan for 
newspaper publicity about architecture was submitted to 
the Chapter by the Committee on Public Information. 
The material consists of halftones and reading matter 
concerning architectural subjects. All of it can be used 
in any community, either as submitted or as a basis for 
local revision. The Committee plunged on this document 
and spent its entire appropriation for the year 1922. 
Each Chapter now has data for an entire year of pub- 
licity work. 


Some Time Aco there appeared in our columns a sug- 
gestion that the revenue of the Institute might be in- 
creased very considerably by the contributions of the 
membership to an educational fund, for example, the 
principle involved being a voluntary donation of a cer- 
tain very small percentage of the gross amount of work 
passing through each office. We are glad to announce 
that the Washington State Chapter has put the idea into 
actual practice. The contribution is purely voluntary 
and amounts to one dollar for each ten thousand dollars 
gross of work secured by each contributing member dur- 
ing the year. A unique reminder and remittance form 
and treasurer’s stub have been worked out for taking 
care of the contributions. 


Basic Buitp1nc Cope: The Chapters responded nobly 
to the call of the Basic Building Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce for comments on a first draft 
of a Basic Building Code. The document contained some 
135 pages of mimeographed material and the time for 
comments was limited. There was a wide distribution of 
the Code and we are informed that the most complete 
and helpful responses came from architects. In view of 
the consideration which Sétretary Hoover has shown 
to the Institute this is very gratifying. The Insti- 
tute representatives on the Basic Building Code Com- 
mittee are Messrs. E. J. Russell and Edwin H. Brown. 
The last meeting of the Committee was a three day 
session in Washington—1-3 June. References to future 
development of this work will appear from time to time. 


REGISTRATION IN THE District oF CoLuMBIA: Fol- 
lowing the Knickerbocker Theatre tragedy the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chapter prepared a draft of bill for the reg- 
istration of Architects in the District of Columbia. It 
was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Calder and referred 
to the District Commissioners for report. The Com- 


missioners were under the impression that a joint law 
for Architects and Engineers would be more economical 
in administration and a hearing was held at which the 
architects and engineers were present. There was ex- 
tended discussion and the point of view of the architects 
was ably presented by Mr. Leisenring, Chairman of the 
local registration committee. A day or two after the 
hearing the Commissioners recommended to the Senate 
that the separate law, proposed by the architects, be 
adopted. It is based on the model form of the Institute. 
In view of the severe scrutiny which the bill withstood 
it might be valuable to other Chapters. Copies of it, 


and the accompanying report, are available upon request. 


The Annuary for 1922-23 is now in type. It cannot 
be printed until the personnels of the new Standing and 
Special Committees have been appointed and acceptances 
received. It is hoped to distribute the book with the 
Proceedings—if not sooner. 


News Notes 


JoHNn Hutcuins Capy has removed his office to 621 
Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 


BERNHARDT E. Mutter has removed his office to 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STALYBRIDGE, ENGLAND, is at odds with the Ministry 
of Health. The town has an ordinance requiring ceiling 
heights of eight feet six inches. The Ministry of Health 
says that no housing ceiling shall be more than eight feet 
high. The standardists are much perplexed. They are 
even divided, which is awful. Some of them have the 
temerity to hope the town will win, which is not un- 
likely. But what will the standard then be? 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, in October next, will hold a 
town planning exhibit devoted to the efficient development 
of an area surrounding Manchester and covering some 
seven hundred square miles. More than a hundred local 
authorities will be represented as well as several county 
councils. The history of the growth of the area will 
be presented showing what one hundred years of un- 
planned, undirected, and unrelated activities have pro- 
duced in congestion, absence of through lines of com- 
munication, and general disorder. ‘The event is likely 
to prove memorable in more ways than one for a multi- 
tude of people will, for the first time in their lives, 
gain some sort of a comprehensive idea of the interrela- 
tionship of the corporate bodies of which they are a 
part and to which they too often yield a blind devotion 
rather than an intelligent criticism based upon the larger 
interest. For, in the last analysis, it is the larger interest 
which finally dominates all the smaller ones, just as is 
the case in a municipality itself, where lack of planning 
works an injury on every inhabitant. Our American 
cities might well begin to sow the seeds of the regional 
idea in planning by assembling such exhibits as that pro- 
posed for Manchester. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN died on 23 February, 1823, 
and in connection with the bi-centenary which will occur 
next year, the R. I. B. A. is inviting the appointment of 
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representatives from English universities, social and ec- 
clesiastical bodies to consider in what way the occasion 
may best be celebrated. The R. I. B. A. has already pre- 
pared a tentative program, but recognizing that Wren 
was not only a great architect but a great distinguished 
scientist, mathematician, and scholar, as a great Lon- 
doner, it has sought the collaboration of those representa- 
tive in those fields. It is surely to be hoped that the 
approaching event will exercise a beneficent influence in 
the subscription of the fund of £100,000 which is being 
asked from the public in order that the most necessary 
repairs may be made to the piers on the north side of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. During the last few years some 
£70,000 have been spent in making safe the piers on the 
south side and the special commission of architects and 
engineers now reports that there must be no delay in 
dealing with the weakness of the north side. The two 
southern piers were found to be filled with rubble, and 
not with masonry. They were thus quite unable to 
bear the weight of the dome, and although it is some- 
times said that St. Paul’s was “jerry-built,” it is a well- 
known fact that Wren labored under the greatest diffi- 
culties both as to materials and money. 


Cuimneys and their place in the landscape was the 
theme of a discourse by Lord Leverhulme during his 
inspection of a park of some hundred acres which he 
recently presented to the town of Bolton in Lancashire. 
“Some people,” he is quoted as saying, “are of the 
opinion that there are too many chimneys and works 
to be seen and that spoils the view. As a Lancas- 
trian and a Bolton lad I think that is the charm of 
the park. It is an entirely perverted idea that factory 
chimneys are essentially ugly. They are an inspiration 
for work; they indicate enjoyment and happiness wherever 
they exist. Why we should think a tree beautiful and 
a factory chimney ugly it is impossible for me to say. 
They are both, in my opinion, beautiful in their proper 
place, and when you combine, as in this park, the beauty 
of the trees, shrubs, lawns and terraces with the distant 
view of factory chimneys and homes, I think you have 
a much more inspiring landscape than Scottish glens or 
the valleys and mountains of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land.” Those who prefer steeples, towers, windmills and 
the picturesque landscape adornments that antedated the 
era of steam may find scant consolation in Lord Lever- 
hulme’s remarks. Perhaps, also, one’s impressions, in 
the circumstances, might be colored more or less by 
the particular kind of blessing conferred by any particu- 
lar chimney. Seen through the rays of profits, chimneys 
might mean one thing, while seen through the source of 
a precarious wage, they might mean another. On the 
whole, we still imagine that the opinion from which Lord 
Leverhulme dissented was based upon something sound 
in the principles which govern the creation of beauty. 


Tue Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
held its annual meeting in Chicago on 5 and 6 June, just 
before the Institute Convention. Most of the member 
schools were represented, notwithstanding that the time 
of the meeting conflicted with the Commencement or 
examination periods of many of the universities. The 
discussion this year centered about the larger educational 
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questions and policies. Most of the Association schools 
are considering five-year courses while a few have 
already developed them. The schools of the Association 
are agreed that the longer course is necessary to give the 
architectural student a broader foundation, and favor 
the longer course because of the possibility of adding 
cultural rather than technical studies. The Committee 
on the Five-Year Course, Professor Ferrand, Chairman, 
will make a further report on this subject at the next 
convention. 

The Association went on record as heartily endorsing 
the proposed Institute graduate scholarships, favoring 
however on the part of the scholars freedom of choice 
of school as against making all attend a single school. 

The requirements for admission to the Association 
will also be revised during the coming year by a com- 
mittee, of which Professor Laird is chairman. 

The Department of Architecture of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, was admitted to mem- 
bership, the members of the Association making a visit 
to the exhibition of the school at the Art Institute. 

Professors Boring and Laird were elected directors, 
the remaining officers being as follows: 

President: Emil Lorch; Vice-President: William 
Emerson; Secretary-Treasurer: Clarence A. Martin. 

Most of the Association delegates remained to attend 
the Institute Convention and shared the fine hospitality 
and splendid arrangements made by the 


Chicago 
architects. 


In recognition of his work in the field of architecture, 
Professor Harry Sternfeld, Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, recently received a medal and diplo- 
ma awarded by the Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects, which met in Montevideo, Uruguay. As holder of 
the Paris Prize in Architecture given by the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, he studied in Europe for two 
years, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris and at the 
American Academy at Rome. 


Letters to the Editor 
July 19, 1922. 


To THE Epiror: 


Sir: Do many of the architects of the United States, even 
some who are members of the A. I. A., look upon manu- 
facturers’ advertising departments as “Hand-Out” organiza- 
tions, or as eleemosynary departments? 

One would think so, judging from the frequency with 
which advertising manufacturers are pestered by cries of 
“Backsheesh!” either directly by architects, or through their 
recommendation. 

Perhaps the fact that many architects so readily accede to 
requests by contractors to write to manufacturers urging them 
to advertise in this or that book or booklet or catalog is evi- 
dence of their good nature. But may I suggest that whenever 
such requests are made they should think of themselves as 
professional men allowing themselves to be used as tools by 
concerns that have so little regard for ethics and honesty as 
to try to use them (the architects) practically for black- 
mailing. 
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There is another form of solicitation of advertising by 
architects that is also akin to blackmailing: Before me 
are soliciting letters written by the Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York, the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and 
the T Square Club for their twenty-fifth Architectural Exhi- 
bition, and so on. 

(Incidentally, I may say that these professional men and 
their organizations have their letters included in a collection 
which contains similar solicitations from the Plumbers’ Social 
Club of New York, the Police and Fire Journal [of the Police 
and Firemen of Pittsburgh, Allegheny County and Western 
Pennsylvania], and the Indiana Ice Dealers’ Association, 
etc., etc.) 

How do these professional men like being thus regarded as 
“birds of a feather .. .”? 

The vast majority of these catalogs, Chapter Bulletins, 
Year Books, Annual Ball Programs, Convention Programs, 
are of absolutely no advertising value, no sales value. They 
represent pure waste of money, waste for which the entire 
population suffers in unnecessary costs of distribution. They 
represent, also, that form of graft known as “You-scratch- 
my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours.” Indeed, it is too frequently 
extremely difficult to distinguish the line that separates these 
“enterprises” from blackmail. 

Perhaps the Chapters of Architects who solicit advertising 
in their Bulletins think. they have as much reason as the 
Journat of the A. I. A. has for obtaining advertising. Can- 
not they see that since the JouRNAL obtains and carries ad- 
vertising, and if they believe in the JouRNAL as the voice of 
the A. I. A., those are the very reasons why they themselves 
should cease soliciting advertisers who do, or may use, the 
JOURNAL. 

Manufacturers who spend money for advertising do so for 
the purpose of securing the stabilizing of markets, to secure 
standardized quantity production in their plants for the 
purpose of securing a minimum unit cost of production, a 
low selling cost, and so be able to maintain minimum selling 
prices. They use, in selling their goods, not only the indi- 
vidual salesman, but the mass salesman—advertising. 

Architects would shrink in horror, no doubt, from a sug- 
gestion that they should ask a manufacturer to turn over 
to them or someone else some of the money appropriated 
for the salaries and expenses of the individual salesman. 

But some of them do exactly the same thing when they 
make requests that the manufacturer let them, or someone 
else, have money appropriated for the use of the mass 
salesman in ways in which he has found resultful in securing 
marketing economy and effectiveness. 

Whenever I see one of these spurious, vanity advertising, 
help-me solicitations, I think of a hobo slinking around a 
house in the hope of a “hand-out.” These propositions, in 
the main, are among the many parasitical elements that af- 
flict advertising practice, commercial enterprise and the pub- 
lic interest. Strange that architects and their organizations 
should be willing to have themselves classified as parasites. 


Yours very truly, 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, Inc., 
Joun SULLIVAN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


P.S.—There is one matter that I have overlooked: There 
are architects belonging to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects who appear to think it is an obligation of that member- 
ship that they recommend manufacturers to use the JOURNAL 
of the A. I. A. Cannot these gentlemen realize that such a 


course is likely to injure the JourNaAL? Their recommenda- 
tions are more likely than not to be regarded as pressure, | 
They should understand that when publication space is’ 
bought, it is bought on merit—because it will reach the man- 
ufacturer’s market. Kissing may go by favor; but not ad- 
vertising orders that are the result of a “hard-boiled,” cold, 
passionless study and appraisal of the capacity of a pub- 
lication to “deliver the goods.” J. S. 


Mumbo Jumbo Again 
To THE Epitor: 


I regret that the Secretary of the Institute should rejoice 
with me prematurely—for I am not in the least relieved, | 
but rather the more concerned; I cannot rejoice at the 
misfortune of another. Alas for human credulity! Mr, 
Parker is not the first explorer to be deceived by the rascally | 
dragomen who infest the ruins of Europe, Africa and Asia, 
and kindly assist the innocent stranger to unearth treasures — 
thoughtfully planted the night before. In no department of | 
archeological work are so many forgeries perpetrated as 
in the domain of epigraphy. The forgery may be physically 
perfect; but your trained epigraphist submits an inscription 
to a drastic and infallible test—the test of intrinsic, internal, 
evidence. When Mr. Parker’s fragment is subjected to © 
even a cursory analysis of spirit, style and content, the 
discrepancies between the portion quoted by me, and that 
given by him in the JourNaL for July, are so glaring that 
one is amazed that they should have escaped the Secretary’s 
attention. All the evidence points to the fact that the 
chronicle passed off on Mr. Parker as genuine is a crude 
forgery, and that it was not written by the same person. 
It reads like the report of a survey of an unsafe building. 
It exhibits the familiar and apparently ineradicable obses- 
sion—that an architect who regards architecture primarily 
as an art neglects the natural limitations of materials and 
the grammar of his art, structure, as a matter of course. 
Further, it is equally evident that some worshipper of the 
false gods referred to in the authentic record must have 
had a hand in the substitution—for even the casual reader 
will observe that two of the instruments used in the service 
of the Art of Architecture are very adroitly installed beside 
the god to share in the worship due to him. Rejoice! Nay. 
I only laugh that I may not weep. 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE. 


Errata 


DUE TO A MISPRINT so palpable that we hope it was 
obvious, we were made to say in our last issue that 
President Faville was the first president of the Institute 
to be elected from west of Chicago. Naturally it was 
intended to have the statement refer to Omaha, since 
that city is the home of the seventeenth president of the 
Institute, Mr. Kimball, and is a little farther west than 
St. Louis where lives the fourteenth president, Mr. 
Mauran, and whence came the tenth president, Mr. 
Eames. Also, by way of emphasizing the great injustice 
of the misstatement, let us record the fact that the 
seventh president, Mr. Van Brunt, came from Kansas 
City. We offer our regrets and our apologies. 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right-hand page following 
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